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Papal Program of Social Reform 
In his famous encyclical, Leo XIII does not pre- 
sent merely a program of economic betterment. 
Though he has the material welfare of the wage- 
pearner very much at heart, he is well aware that 
psomething higher exists than mere economic well 
bbeing. In fact, the Pope’s keen vision goes much 
further than that; he sees that there is a causal con- 
mection between moral well being and temporal wel- 
fare. The question of the just wage, accordingly, 
hassumes an incidental character. It is an item, quite 
important if you will, but not a pivotal point. The 
bereat objective of the papal program is that man 
ywithin society find the opportunity for his proper 
development. For that wages are not sufficient; 
iliberty is also essential. Socialism is willing to se- 
cure the material well being of man, but in the proc- 
Fess it despoils him of his precious inheritance of 
freedom. The Pope aims higher. His program is 
not merely economic; it is social. Therefore, the 
nmoral questions are so strongly stressed. 

To the vital part assigned to private ownership in 
ithe papal program we have already referred. One 
‘might read into this splendid defense of the right 
of private property a vindication of capitalism. It 
can only be done by distorting the argument entirely. 
Seen against the background of the presentation of 
the Pope, capitalism is a denial of the right of pri- 
vate property as much, if not more, than socialism. 
i The defense of private property is no sop thrown 
‘to capitalism; it is a challenge. : 

_Two systems are opposed to capitalism: Commu- 
nism in one form or another, and Distributism. Com- 
munism the Pope rejects because it would in the 
long run endanger the material prosperity which it 
is intended to promote; it would not make all men 
pequally well off, but rather equally miserable. This 
is a strong argument against communism, still it is 
not the chief reason why the Pope is opposed to it. 
The Pope condemns communism principally because 
Nit is destructive of man’s rights and dignity. Com- 
imunism divests man of everything that constitutes 
his glory and also his profoundest and purest happi- 
ness. It entails slavery to the state. Slavery, though 
in eee, is not a condition in which man 


foes Pope decides for distributism. Wide it 
cca operty is very conducive to economic 
t does not, like communism, stifle initia- 
wel bulwark of human independence. 
; the essential. ieleaigons for the develop- 


ment of man as a moral person. Under distributism 
man can grow to his full human stature. Capitalism 
has a degrading influence on mankind. Communism 
leaves man nothing of his native dignity and nobility. 
Distributism furnishes the conditions under which 
men can live truly human lives. It is on this high 
ethical level that the Pope decides the issue in favor 
of an economic system in which private property 
is widely and equitably diffused. 


If distributism is that economic system which 
is most favorable to material prosperity as well as 
most conducive to right human development, it fol- 
lows that it becomes the duty of the State to pro- 
mote this system. If the State unduly favors the 
concentration of property in the hands of a few, it 
is remiss in its duties to those who are thus robbed 
of their rights. The State cannot deprive man, 
except for crime, of his right to own property, be- 
cause man enters society invested with this right. 
This precious right is not derived from the State, 
it has been granted by the Author of nature. The 
State must protect it against communism as well as 


“capitalism, for both of these systems endanger this 


fundamental prerogative that is intimately bound up 
with human dignity. 


Follows the Pope’s magnificent defense of the 
family. Another central point in his program. It 
also owes its prominence to the fact that it is con- 
nected with human dignity. The family is a natural 
expansion of human personality. Individual well 
being and individual moral development depend on 
the family. Happy homes are an essential requisite 
for national prosperity and human progress. Com- 
munism is’ patently hostile to the family and the 
individual home. By denying the right of private 
ownership it saps the foundations of the home, for 
private ownership is the cornerstone of the home. 
But capitalism also has contributed much to the 
destruction of family stability and the integrity of 
home life. It has injured home life in the higher 
reaches of human society as well as in the lower 
regions. The proletarian cannot enjoy home life to 
the full, because it is imperilled by the insecurity 
of his position. Somehow home life does not flour- 
ish, either in an environment of disproportionate 

wealth. Extreme inequalities of temporal posses- 
sions are highly injurious to the home. Here again 
the: duties of the State are indicated by the vats 
trend of affairs. 

The sacred duty of the State i is the aconeiient “ 
the home, not interference with it. Usurpation of 


i) 
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parental rights is a blunder and a crime. A crime Russia and Social Justice 
because the family exists prior to the State and has I bs 
its rights from the highest source of all authority. It is a strange fact that many people still imagine 
Solemnly does the Pope declare: “The society of that, in the vast territory once known as “Russia”, 
a man’s house—a society limited indeed in numbers, | an enormous nation is voluntarily going through a 


but no less a true society, anterior to every kind of great experiment in an attempt to set up the Ideal 
State or nation, invested with rights and duties of State, where social justice and material prosperity 
its own, totally independent of the civil community.” | will be finally secured by pure Marxian Socialism. 
A blunder, because by unduly meddling with paren- Most people have, of course, by now realized that 
tal authority and tampering with the affairs of the | conditions of life in “Russia”, from every point of 
home, the State undermines its own authority and | view, are very low indeed, and that the methods of 
weakens its own foundations. government employed by the “Soviets” are strangely 

The policies in this connection suggested by the harsh and abrupt. None the less, the prevalent 
Holy Father are in happy accord with the best | opinion in many quarters seems to be that the Rus- 
thought of sociology and suggested by enlightened sian nation, as a whole, backs up the communist 
statesmanship. Only recently a campaign for bet- | régime, that political violence is merely one of the 
ter homes has been inaugurated among us. This | peculiarities of that “queer race” and that the priva- 
is a move in the right direction. But these better | tions necessarily incurred in the great upheaval are 
homes cannot be secured by State paternalism. They | more or less willingly borne by an illusioned ideal- 


can only be brought about by strengthening and re- | istic population earnestly striving to build up a new 
inforcing the natural foundations of family life. The | and better social order. a 
integrity of the home depends on recognition of This idea is, of course, quite wrong, and it is 
parental authority. There is too much interference | most regrettable that so many should entertain it. 
with this authority. There are those who are ill- | Its continuance is to some extent the result of the 
advised enough to think that an assumption of the | deliberate camouflage set up by Bolshevik propa- 
paternal office by the State would improve the home. | ganda and official statements. But it is also due to 
No mistake could be more grotesque. “The con- | the natural tendency of men’s minds. Socialists are 
tention,” says the Holy Father, “that the civil gov- | naturally prone to adopt such a point of view. Then 
ernment should at its option intrude into and exer- | there is today a certain hankering after democracy, 
cise intimate control over the family and the house- | an idea that everywhere and always it is bound to 
hold, is a great and pernicious error.” The tendency | be the best form of government; satisfaction at the 
to belittle parental authority and to restrict arbitra- | overthrow of the former Tsarist régime, which cer- 
rily the parental office is injurious to the integrity | tainly was not without its serious faults, leads men 
of the home. Ultimately it destroys parental respori- | to picture to themselves a great popular and national — 


sibility and, with this gone, the dissolution of the | movement of republicanism, which may have got the 
home becomes inevitable. The stability of the home | country into a sorry state in its initial excesses, but 
rests on an economic basis. Family life cannot be | is at any rate a fully conscious well-meaning ex-_ 
stable where income is insecure. Families must be | pression of the people’s will, and should end by pro- 
assured of economic security. A direct subsidizing | ducing a respectable and well-governed democratic — 
of the home is out of the question. It would be an | state. Then again, the indifference to other people’s | 
absurdity and smack of communism. Still the State | woes prompts men to look sceptically on the often 
can do much toward rendering homes economically | quite unbelievable account of what is going on; it 
sound and stable. It can create conditions in which | is so much more comfortable to feel that one’s 
it becomes easy for the father to provide for the | neighbor has less claims on one’s pity and assistance 
needs of his family. It can adopt economic meas- | than is supposed. Russians have a reputation in 
ures that will put the acquisition of an independent history and literature of doing strange things, and 
home within reach of the thrifty and provident. | as long as we do not suffer from it why not let 
Here numerous perspectives are opened to those who nation do what it likes with itself? Finally, w 
are entrusted with the welfare of the community. | is of great importance, the enemy of social ju 

It is well for the individual and it is well for the | International Capital, is on the whole too intent 
State if the structure of the domestic society is made | its immediate gains to be, in practice, anything bt 
_ enduring, for the entire social fabric depends upon | an ally of its theoretical opponent, the comm 
_ normal and wholesome family life. In this respect | 7é@gime. There are, of course, many exceptio 
_ much of modern legislation has proved harmful | 0n the whole a certain vague optimism, fo 
since it has produced laxity of the family relations | the idea that the bulk of the nation must 
and resulted in the general breakdown of the home. | be backing up the “Russian gover 
The papal program points the way out of our diffi- | tight to make what wild social experiments i 

culties. The salvation of the race, according to his | is very common. ee 

e, lies in the economic security, the stability, 
ity and the sacredness of the family and 


Ney 


Now when one points o 
what is actua 01 n 
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that the world is menaced with communism. To 
oppose State Socialism does not imply approval of 
Capitalist Plutocracy. Whatever may be the harm- 
fulness of communism, however tyrannical and un- 
scrupulous its leading champions, there can be no 
doubt that it has a real appeal as a false and per- 
nicious panacea for the crying social and political 
evils from which the world is suffering. Though 
communism is a worse social disease, our modern 
society, against which it contends, is a diseased one 
also. The remedy is the foundation of social, eco- 
nomic and political life on true principles of Chris- 
tian justice. What follows is merely to point out 
how far Russian communism is from such Chris- 
tian justice, and above all, how far it is from rep- 
resenting the will of the millions who live under its 
iron rod. 


“Russia,” of course, no longer exists, and the only 
sense in which one can rightly use that name is in 
memory of the past or hopes for the future. It has 
been changed into the “Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics”, and the best way to grasp the nature of 
that new State is to conceive of it as a vast stretch 
of country occupied by a hostile army and under- 
going that painful process of a forced “change of 
nationality and culture” which is a characteristic 


feature of the government of modern states in the 


territories they manage to conquer and annex. What 
the English tried to do in Ireland, and the Prussians 
and Russians in Poland, what several European 
States are engaged in since the war, that also, though 
with greater intensity and a different object in view, 
the communists are now attempting in what was once 
the Russian Empire. By an extraordinary concat- 
enation of favorable circumstances and an astound- 
ing energy and thoroughness of effort a small band 
of fanatical communists (something under 100,000) 
were able to conquer a vast population of some 150 
millions. Of course the country was ripe for rev- 
olution, and the Bolsheviks merely took advantage 
of the disorder created by the weak half-socialist 
régime that followed the overthrow of the Tsar. It 
is important to note that the chief factor which en- 
sured their success, after their military conquest of 
the old and the new capitals, was their calling on the 
peasants to leave the front and come and take the 
land. Thus a government aiming at the suppression 
of all private property was consolidated in power by 
tself creating an enormous class of small peasant 
le andowners. And indeed the background of all sub- 
sequent history has been the struggle to deprive them 
again of that property. 
L The economic theory of communism is not dif- 
rent from that of socialism, it is its political the- 
ry that differs—the conception of how the social- 
ystem is to be introduced in practice. The 


leges of the upper classes, considers it his duty 
it for constitutional approval from the major- 
2 population. The communist has no such 

His conception of the world is necessarily 


n atheism, hatred and violence. Society is | 
the “exploited and the exploiters, the | 


| proletariat and the bourgeois, the slaves and the mas- 


ters. The capitalist world is a military dictatorship 
of the bourgeoisie, the “upper classes” ; and the com- 
munist program is an armed insurrection, a class- 
war, aiming at a military dictatorship of the “lower 
classes” over their former masters. The Third 
International and its ramifications, the local com- 
munist parties, are the only true representatives of 
the people’s real interests, and no matter what fol- 
lowing they have, even among the people, and what 
unscrupulous means they use, they must seize the 
reins of power everywhere as soon as they can, and 
forcibly impose absolute State Socialism on every- 
one. It is not a question of whether people want 
it or not; they must be made to want it. The in- 
stincts of humanity must be violently converted by 
the dictatorial prophets of a new social creed, and 
in course of time the opponents will die off. The 
bourgeoisie, as a class, must simply be done away 
with, and no matter what sufferings are entailed 
in the dreadful process of transformation, the com- 
munists—the only people who have a full right to 
exist, in virtue of their possession of social truth— 
are at any rate on top, and can meanwhile enjoy 
the power and privilege which is their right, com- 
municating it gradually to those whom they can 
manage to convert in present and future generations. 
National feeling is to be done away with. The 
world is divided into communist regions and capi- 
talist regions, and a ceaseless military and economic 
war is to be carried on as far as circumstances 
permit, until the whole world becomes a single com- 
munist union of humanity. The capitalist bourgeois 
being unscrupulous and an armed enemy, and there 


~ being no moral criterion other than the interests of 


the communist revolution and no moral sanction other 
than the approval or disapproval of its leaders, cru- 
elty, lying, theft, etc., become good actions the mo- 
ment they are useful. Communism regards any form 
of religious belief or even spiritual philosophy as 
one of the deadliest weapons of the bourgeois op- 
pressor, and pure materialistic atheism must be en- 
forced on all. 


Such is the theory and practice of those who, 
from Moscow, rule the territories of the former 
Russian Empire, and spread their nets over the 
whole world. They form a ruling caste, a sort of 
“upper class” that pays no attention to the opinion 
of its subjects or of the outer world, except in so far 
as its policy or security positively forces it to do so. 
It is something like the tiny Roman Senate dom- 


inating the Mediterranean, but without the romance 


and nobility of that great achievement. This caste 
comprises little over one hundredth (and with its 
aspirants and retainers, about one twentieth) of the 
population in the Union of Soviet Socialist. . . . 
“Republics”. To the communists, they are repub- 
lics, because no one else counts, and among them- 
selves they are incessantly engaged in a great deal 
of apparently democratic political activity. In real- 
ity, even the communist party is an elaborate bureau- 


cratic machine, absolutely governed by a supreme 


oligarchy under the control of an slnpewekias coe 
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tator, who keeps his hold on the direction of affairs 
against rivals and undesirable movements of com- 
munist opinion, by constant vigilance, demagogic 
maneuvers, and a cunning distribution and redis- 
tribution of posts in the bureaucratic hierarchy. 


It is obvious that such a small minority, in order 
to rule a vast population fundamentally opposed to 
its social gospel and reduced by it to the lowest 
depths of moral and material discomfort, must em- 
ploy a ruthless system of policing. In the first 
year or so a great deal was done by actually putting 
to death large numbers of actual or possible adver- 
saries. As the strangle-hold of the new régime 
strengthened its grasp over the country, a relentless 
police-system, founded on torture and above all on 
spying, was installed. Every cruel means was used 
to organize an odious system by which the sub- 
jects spy on each other in favor of their masters. 
The country is covered with a. network of innum- 
erable unwilling spies, whose services are extorted 
by the threat of unemployment, prison, torture or 
death. Espionage, professional or enforced, is prev- 
alent to such an extent that no one can utter a word 
of protest without fearing that his neighbor will 
report it, every suspect is followed from morning till 
night, and every plot is quickly discovered. And 
in extorting information, repressing or punishing 
counter-revolution, and executing the orders of the 
administrative powers, the political police (the no- 
torious G. P. U., a reorganization of the original 
“Cheka”) stops at absolutely nothing. The most 
bestial cruelty is its method—it does not scruple to 
apply moral and physical torture of the most ex- 
quisite kind (such as putting people within hearing 
of the shrieks of tortured victims or running ex- 
cruciating electric currents through their limbs). In 
addition to all this public life is deliberately organ- 
ized on a basis of bluff and pretence. An official 
press monopolizes information and hides or distorts 
truth. Men are forced to sign public declarations 
they could never have dreamed of penning, and to 
take part in mass demonstrations, protests, and 
processions, expressing a “will of the people” in 
which nobody believes. The universal terror and the 
continual dissimulation by which men have learnt 
to protect themselves, has blurred the distinction 
between truth and untruth to an almost incredible 
extent. At the moment of writing, a great public 
trial is drawing to its foregone conclusion, in the 
course of which the chief accused, knowing they 
are condemned in advance, and wishing to avoid 
worse horrors, read out in a dull voice a series of 
fictitious confessions put into their hands by their 
judges, implying the guilt of some 2,000 unnamed 
accomplices (some of them foreign political. per- 
-sonalities, whose ‘places among the accused are 


marked by empty chairs); meanwhile a million © 


men and women tramp the streets of the capital 
in obedient protest against a conspiracy most of them 
do not believe in. This is one of a series of fictions 
staged to shift the guilt of acute material distress 
“arising out of the recent intensification’ of pure col- 


___lectivism, and was hurriedly organized at short no-— | 


ere nN 


tice to deflect attention from an internal crisis in 
the communist party brought on by that distress. 
Dom Davip Ba.rour, O. S. B. 
Pontifical Greek College, Rome. 


The Value of True Charity 

The claim is often advanced that philanthropy, 
because it is unhampered by the limitations restrict- 
ing charity, imposed by its religious character, is 
more farreaching than and consequently preferable 
to charity. 

The assertion is based on the assumption that the 
restrictions commonly regarded as confining charity 
are inelastic and insurmountable. But are they 
really so? Without surrendering its individuality 
and superiority, of which we shall treat presently, 
charity may well avoid the isolation with which it is 
charged; one charitable agency may co-operate 
with another, many may form a federation of char- 
itable endeavors, and their scope may be as exten- 
sive as that of any philanthropic organization. A 
federation of units surely need not be weaker or 
less efficient than one large unit. Is our nation, 
composed of federated units, less extensive or 
powerful than it would be if it were one mass unit? 


Federation moreover permits retention of all the 
individual prerogatives and advantages a small unit 
may enjoy but impossible to an extensive conglom- 
eration of heterogeneous elements. Applying this 
thought to charity and its organization we assert 
that charity has naught but advantages over philan- 
thropy. They may be summarized by stating that 
charity exerts more powerful motives for aiding 
one’s neighbor than does philanthropy; that it is 
essentially more highly meritorious for the giver; 
that it is more acceptable for the recipient, and that 
it has higher social values. 


Charity is properly described as an act of prudent 
aid toward those in need, prescribed by God and 
stimulated by the love of God toward us and to- 
ward His poor and dependent children. 


Charity is motivated by-Divine commandment, of 
which consideration we shall treat in a later article. 
For the present suffice it to note that this precept is 
generic, which means that it commands us to prac- 
tice charity from time to time; it is not specific, that 
is: we are not held to practice it at certain specific, 
well defined times, nor in each instance of contact 
with poverty or on each appeal for alms. _ 


Admitting that charity is a duty we are far fron 
conceding it to be a harsh and disagreeable du 
God, who made this law, never ‘ceases to appeal 
our love for our needy neighbor by His o 
special love for His unfortunate children, who su 
fer through accident or human injustice notwith- 
standing He Himself has provided an abundance c 
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of charity, the duty to give of our abundance to 
those not adequately provided with earthly or higher 
goods. As in an extreme case the starving poor 
may take from others what they absolutely need in 
order to sustain life, so under less severe conditions 
the poor have a right to appeal to our generosity or 
charity. Knowing this, can anyone be so _hard- 
hearted as to refuse their request? 

Moreover the Son of God gave us the supreme 
example of charity even as He gave us the com- 
mandment of charity. Christ became man that He 
might be of our race and might set us an example. 
Being poor, He had no material goods that could be 
given to others. Yet whatever He received during 
His public life He shared with the poor men who 
were His disciples. Besides, He considered the 
lesson of charity so important that He drew on His 
Divine power to supply food to the men and women 
who had followed Him into the desert. He restored 
the young man, who in all probability had been the 
support of his widowed mother, to her alive, having 
recalled him from death. He cured the sick, the 
halt and lame and blind and mute, the while He 
instructed the people in the law. And in the end 
He gave for them all that was His, even His life. 
Thus He became the model for every kind of 
charity, from the giving of material aid to the grant- 
ing of other, more appropriate help, even to the 
boon of salvation. 


But Christ not only taught the practice of charity; 
He emphasized again and again the one stimulating 
motive,—that all men are children of God and that 
in consequence all are brethren and must aid and be 
aided in the spirit of brotherly love. 
thing that could stimulate charity more effectively 
than the words of the Savior: What you do unto 
the least of My brethren You do unto Me? Thus we 
have before us a grand example of sublime charity 
and of its motivation by the highest ideals, and the 
most impelling stimulus, the most generous reward 
of the Kingdom of Heaven. 


Reference is frequently made to this last men- 
tioned motive with a view to decrying charity as 
selfish, and consequently as not being sufficiently 
purposeful. Let us answer the last objection first. 
At the marriage feast Christ provided the wine of 
which the host and guests were in want, and in the 
desert bread and fishes for the starving multitude. 
He cleansed the leper and gave sight to the blind. 
Can anything be more purposeful than such acts of 
charity ?. 

Moreover, even brief consideration of charitable 
practices in the Christian past will promptly dis- 
prove the charge that charity lacks foresight and 
prudence. Naturally the people gave alms in cases 
of urgent need; naturally too these alms were at 
times misplaced by being given to professional beg- 
gars who did not need them or who should not have 
received them. But such abuses occur in our philan- 
_thropic age as well. Moreover, almsgiving from 


Is there any-_ 


organized charity then prevailing. In those days the 
spirit of charity erected old folks’ homes, refuges, 
orphanages, hospitals, while it also constructed 
roads, bridges, schools and cathedrals, and con- 
ceived the grand idea of religious organizations 
whose members were to devote all their energies to 
works of charity. Was it not a wonderfully char- 
itable inspiration that led to the founding of an 
order to free and redeem Christians, who had fallen 
into the hands of the Moslems and were retained 
by them as slaves? Or, turning to lay organizations, 
let us call to mind that the gilds of old provided 
for their sick members and likewise for their 
widows and orphans in case of death. A journey- 
man, paid by the gild, conducted the dead master’s 
business and continued it until the deceased mas- 
ter’s children had grown up or until the eldest son 
could take over the management. This was not 
humiliating charity but a beautiful example of 
mediaeval charitable insurance. 


To proceed to another objection: Charity is not 
only an attitude, it is also an act of the will and, 
like all acts of the will, is not entirely free from sel- 
fishness. The charge of selfishness cannot, in this 
sense, be a real objection. The question is rather, 
whether or not charity is purely and exclusively 
selfish, or contains a false selfishness. Evidently 
this cannot be the case, since God Himself has 
promised a reward in Heaven to the charitable, im- 
pelled by the love of God and love of their neighbor ; 
moreover Christian morality rates charitable acts 
the higher, the less they are tainted by selfish 
motives. 


On the other hand, does philanthropy apply so 
rigid a test? Can philanthropy compare at all with 
charity in motive and purpose? The usual stimu- 
lating motive of charity is the will to follow the 
example of Christ, or to do the will of God. Far 
from our performing a charitable act exclusively 
for the sake of reward, this is our least incentive, 
although we know a reward may be expected. We 
see then that usually there is little selfishness in the 
charity of almsgiving, and always much less than 
in the practice of philanthropy. The one is dic- 
tated chiefly by love and compassion, the other not 
infrequently, not to say usually, by pride and cold 
calculation. The philanthropist will have nothing 
to do with charity, unless it is given a headline. 
Frequently the philanthropic motive is the consid- 
eration that it is not wise to allow too many individ- 
uals to slip from poverty into destitution, the fertile 
soil of revolution and anarchism. There might be 
a day of reckoning. On the other hand charity 
acts humbly, secretly and dutifully, while philan- 
thropy proceeds ostentatiously. Lastly charity not 
only gives of what it has but performs duties, often 
of a most disagreeable nature, while philanthropy 
leaves performance of disagreeable tasks to paid 
aids. re ko rie 


_ Witness the heroic love demanded by true charity 
inthe instance of the Little'Sisters of the Poor serv- 


one individual to another was a minor phase of | 
- charity in a more Christian age, it having been 
rendered superfluous to a large extent by the well 


ing all types of:aged people; in that of the religious 
fh take care of foundlings, abandoned by their 
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parents, often for obvious reasons. Observe too 
how wellkept and clean are the homes charity main- 
tains for the feebleminded. Who has not mar- 
velled at Catholic hospitals, especially those min- 
istering to incurables? Fallen women, often dis- 
eased, learn to appreciate a hitherto unknown home 
atmosphere in the House of the Good Shepherd. 


Permit these charitable helpers to retain the sel- 
fishness of serving as instruments of God and the 
sustaining hope of an eternal reward. At the same 
time we cannot help but note that under similar 
conditions philanthropy cannot procure the same 
generous service even against the prospect of high 
salaries. Is our generosity not stimulated to new 
heights by the promise of an eternal reward—an 
excessive reward and, one might say, an entirely 
undeserved one? Our generosity toward charitable 
endeavors is not diminished but heightened by the 
prospect of a reward. On the other hand everyone 
knows philanthropic undertakings which at times 
expend the major part of their income for salaries 
rather than on the poor who are to be aided. 

While considering the influence of the Divine 
promise, it is appropriate to reflect that it is but 
human to expect thanks for kindnesses done to 
others. Why then should God withhold a reward 
for human actions which He prescribes and which 
approach so closely to the Divine work, namely 
God’s sharing of all good things with His rational 
creatures ? 


In this connection we must also mention that 
splendid peculiarity of Christian charity, that it 
seeks, wherever possible, to combine with material 
aid the more valuable aid for the soul and its needs. 
Thus there is an Apostolic element in Christian 
charity. 

Charity of this type is dutiful, prudent, joyful 
and generous. It ministers to body and mind and 
soul, the material and the spiritual man. But it 
also has peculiar social values. 

Taught in the home by its sympathetic practice, 
charity stimulates the cultivation of its own spirit 
in the family, the spirit of faith—recognizing chil- 
dren of God in all men—, a spirit of consideration 
and helpfulness. It is an antidote to the spirit of 
greed and selfishness, the spirit of the world. ~ 

But above all, and in opposition to cold justice, 
though not without inculcating and encouraging 
justice, Christian charity fosters a spirit of fra- 
ternity within and among the classes of society, and 
thus throughout society torn by  class-struggle. 
After all, in itself the spirit of justice is cold, cal- 
culating and selfish. However fundamental, it is 

insufficient to create a harmonious society. Al- 
_ though it govern, poverty and suffering may exist. 
_ But as soon as charity enters, guided by the spirit 
_ of humility, fraternity, responsibility and kindness, 
it not only mitigates or overcomes misery and sor- 
row to a considerable extent, but it also reacts on 


The rich, or, better, the well-to-do, the comfor- 
tably situated, if they see in charity a Christian duty, 
will practice it with great consideration, without 
harshness, and without causing pain to anyone. Such 
men will respect the poor as God’s children and will 
in turn be respected by the poor and the afflicted. 
They will not use the poor and the workers as mere 
tools, nor will the latter, on their part, suspect or 
hate them. Charity dispels indifference of the rich 
toward the poor and toward all in lesser station. 
their employees and the working element generally. 

The poor, when aided in an unobtrusive and 
kindly manner, are sufficiently human to react in 
gratitude and a sense of human brotherhood. They 
are no longer ashamed to ask for or accept charity, 
because what is given them is truly God’s gift. This 
holds good when they receive alms in the strictest 
sense, and much more so when they are the bene- 
ficiaries of charitable efforts which make directly 
for preservation of their selfrespect, such as the pro- 
curing of employment, the prevention of begging, 
rendered unnecessary by social legislation ensuring 
various forms of pensions and other social incur- 
ance, or, what is infinitely better, establishment of 
societies for efficient mutual aid. By such means 
charity has time and time again prevented bloodshed 
and revolution. 

Can any human action be more nearly divine than 
the practice of charity? 


W. J. ENGELEN, S. J., 
Rockhurst College, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


The Imagined Age of Magic 
III. 


So far we have examined the value of magic 
from the psychological point of view. We may, > 
however, not ignore the claims of other branches 
of science. Ethnology, too, has aright to be heard. 
We now turn our attention to ethnological data. 
Do ethnological finds favor Frazer’s theory, or do 
the results of ethnology and anthropology reject ‘ 
this theory ? i: 

“Tt seems to me,” writes Dr. Beth, “our knowl- ‘ 
edge of magic and religion among present-day primi-_ 
tive races does not decide in favor of the Golden — 
Bough. For there, with the primitive races, religion 
is not the preponderant influence, nor is it the pos- 
session of the more intellectual individuals as we 
must think it should be after reading Frazer; nor 
is devotion to magic limited to the lower classes. 
Religion and magic are practiced side by side by 
primitive races, but nowhere has magic been se 
aside in favor of religion. The same indiv 
who has recourse to his gods, is also conv 
the effectiveness of magical operations. ~ 
present-day natural races reveal is not 
possess and practice religion bec 
appears without foundation 
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inferior value. One may, rather, observe the con- 
trary, namely that magic has overpowered and sub- 
dued religion. . . .’’11) 

Native races, as a general rule, are not to be con- 
vinced of the inefficacy of magic by its failure. If 
magic does not succeed in producing a desired re- 
sult, the blame is put on something else. Another 
magician, more powerful than the performer, is 
made responsible, he being supposed to be at work 
counteracting the endeavors of the first magician. 
Or the magic, it is believed, was not rightly per- 
formed. Or the magician has not all the powers 
he claims to possess. Consequently magicians, if 
they fail, are in danger of death among many primi- 
tive tribes. Even if conditions grow worse in spite 
of the application of all kinds of magic, primitives 
do not give up magic. Frazer, in fact, cannot point 
to one single instance, in which primitive races re- 
linquished magic in favor of religion. But let us 
assume, for the sake of argument, that the con- 
tinued failure of magic discredited magical prac- 
tices in the eyes of aboriginal man. Then new diffi- 
culties arise, for the discrediting of magic does not 
contain any elements which by necessity would lead 
to the establishment of something as entirely dif- 
ferent from it as religion. How could the belief 
in divine or spiritual powers rise from a source, 
which did not contain anything pointing in this 
direction? Frazer senses the impossibility of such 
a process. In the magic period he already presup- 
poses the existence of a belief in spiritual beings, 
which after the decline of faith in magic, come into 
prominence and are elevated to the rank of deities. 


In accordance with this concept, the positive cause _ 


for the rise of a religious belief is not to be sought 
in magic or in the discrediting of magic, but in an 
idea of spiritual powers already present in the mind 
of man during the magic period. As understood 
by Frazer, magic is not the direct cause of re- 
ligion, for magic does not contain any elements re- 
sponsible for the rise of religion. The causes which 
finally brought about the rise of religion already 
exist in the form of spiritual ideas in the mind of 

_ man during the magic period, but come to the front 
or to the surface only with the decline of faith 
in magic. 

This fine, keen observation was not sufficiently 
emphasized by Frazer. We cannot but recognize 
in this a confession to the effect that he realized 
the weakness of his own system. At any rate it isa 
contradiction, for if religion already existed in the 
days of the magic period, magic cannot be thought 
of as having preceded the period of religion. In 
_ later writings, Frazer seems to have grown con- 
_ scious of this contradictory statement, for he re- 

i mains silent on this particular point. Other writers 
in the field of religious anthropology paid no heed 
to this fine distinction made by Frazer. Many of 
them erroneously state that religion was non-exist- 
t during the magic period. 
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Religion und Magie bei den Naturydl- | 
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After this discussion on Frazer’s theory, let us 
now draw the final balance between magic and 
religion. 

We may say that both religion and magic are dis- 
tributed all over the earth. All races and tribes, 
without exception, have religion. There has not 
been found on earth an atheistic race. The same 
may be said of magic. Traces of magic, at least, 
have been detected among all peoples. The objec- 
tion has been raised that some Australian tribes are 
religionless magicians. To this, Dr. J. M. Cooper 
replies in the words of two field workers!) : 

“It is seemingly true that over most of Australia 
the magical rather than the religious attitude is the 
dominant one. But the former is far from being 
the sole and exclusive one. We shall, for want of 
space, give just one illustration of religion proper 
in Australia—from the Euahlayi tribe, of New 
South Wales. The Euahlayi believe in a Supreme 
Being, Byamee.” “Prayers for the souls of the 
dead used to be addressed to Byamee at funerals. . . 
Byamee is supposed to listen to the cry of the orphan 
for rain... . At some initiatory rites the oldest 
medicine man, or Wirreenun, present addresses a 
prayer to Byamee, asking him to give them long 
life, as they have kept his law” (Parker, The 
Euahlayi Tribe, 8 ed. 79-80). “Even among the 
Arunta of Central Australia, Spencer and Gillen, 
who with Strehlow are our chief authorities for this 
central area, while assuring us that the perform- 
ance of the elaborate Intichiuma ceremonies is not 
associated in the native mind with the idea of ap- 
pealing to the assistance of any supernatural being, 
have nevertheless given us numerous details of both 
positive and negative propitiatory practices toward 
both departed souls and ancestral spirits believed in 
and feared or cherished by the natives.” (Native 
Tribes of Central Australia, 170, 498, 510, 516, 
521; cfr. also Strehlow, Die Aranda- und Sovitja- 
Stamme, III, I, 8-9.) 

For the sake of brevity, we may divide the human 
races into civilized and uncivilized people. The 
former do not believe in magic, although traces of a 
former belief in magic may occasionally be de- 
tected among them. The uncivilized races may be 
again subdivided into two groups. First those which 
are of an extremely simple culture, and mostly of a 
great historical age. They are hidden in the jungles, 


deserts and mountain regions, or inhabit desolate 
islands—but always far removed from any contact 


with races of a higher culture. They were formerly 
spoken of as the lowest races of humanity. Now- 
adays the term “marginal peoples” is applied to 
them. They form approximately not even five per 
cent of the whole uncivilized world. The other 
ninety-five per cent are spoken of as the “intra- 
marginal people.” They are of a higher, though 
still uncivilized culture. 

Among the intra-marginal races magic runs riot, 
while religion is in a state of confusion, marked by. 


12) The Origin and Early History of Religion. Primitive 
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every form of polytheism and animism. But if we 
descend to the lowest stage of culture, to the mar- 
ginal peoples, we find at places a relatively high 
form of religious thought, namely monotheism, 
while magic, though not altogether absent, becomes 
relatively scant. ‘‘Among the marginal peoples,” 
says Dr. Cooper, “magic, manism and animism are 
not wanting, but as a rule they are but moderately 
or scantily developed, existing in a great many of 
these peoples merely in traces.”!*) ‘In general, it 
would seem that the farther we go back into the pre- 
historic past the less do we find magic, manism, and 
animism. They do not disappear, but they are sim- 
pler, less exuberant, less complex, as we pass from 
more recent to more remote prehistoric days. We 
do not, on the other hand, find any such definite 
thinning out and attenuation of theism as we go 
further back. It is as much in evidence among the 
marginal peoples as among the intra-marginal ones, 
and perhaps more so.”°) “It seems safe to say 
that among a good majority, although not all, of the 
marginal peoples, who have been studied, a theism 
approaching here closely and there remotely to 
monotheism has been discovered.”#*) 


“Magic, it is true,” says the same authority, “runs 
wild over most of the Australian continent, but 
here again the question may legitimately be raised 
as to how far these features of Australian culture 
hark back to intra-marginal influence from without 
the continent or to cultural advance within it. In 
all events, among most all the other marginal peo- 
ples, magic, while never completely absent, is as a 
rule but moderately developed, as compared with its 
astonishingly exuberant flowering among most of 
the intramarginal peoples. Broadly speaking, the 
general rule appears to hold, that the lower one goes 
down in the scale of material culture the less does 
Remind of. Ps amagica. 77°)“. 2... Magic, +... that 
we so commonly find today among the _ intra- 
marginal peoples, took its rise not in earlier pre- 
historic times, but only in later prehistoric times.”?®) 

We have studied Frazer’s theory at some length 
and found it, generally speaking, at fault. We do 
not deny certain good points in his analysis of magic, 
nor do we feel justified to discredit certain keen 
observations repecting the magic-religious life~of 
primitives. But, on the other hand, we cannot but 
disagree with this scholar on account of a certain 
and real lack in and inaccuracy of philosophical 
diagnosis. Also, certain ethnological facts do not 
fall in line with his theory. Religion is an institu- 
tion, as old as humanity. Magic, too, is found in 
the earliest days of man. But it cannot be proved 
that religion took rise from magic as a source. 
Magic and religion have independent origins. 
Frazer’s error consists in deriving religion from 
a system of pre-religious magic. | Murra sities 
Though the theory of magic as the origin of re- 


12) Cooper, TON. The Origin and Early Hutoerastine, 
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ligionand culture is at present expounded most freely 
by popular writers, Frazer’s theory has lost prestige 
with the more serious-minded students of ethnology 
and anthropology. Dr. Cooper, in his annotations 
to “Selected Bibliography on Religion and Magic,” 
correctly declares that “most of Frazer’s theories 
are not taken seriously by most anthropologists.’”’2") 
We give credit to Sir J. G. Frazer as an inde- 
fatigable encyclopedist; but he cannot be regarded 
seriously as an ethnological philosopher. 
ApotrH Dominic Frenay, O. P., Ph. D. 


Albertus Magnus College, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Bolshevism’s Possible Future 


It is well possible that Bolshevism ultimately 
will rank in history with Mohammedanism as a 
destructive force, from which only centuries of 
struggle were able to free mankind, after great 
suffering had been inflicted on peoples and incalcu- 
lable harm had been done to civilization. Should 
the Five-Year Plan succeed, and fanaticism is able 
to accomplish a good deal, the economic structure 
of the world is apt to be severely shaken in conse- 
quence because the masses, restive these hundred 
years, will insist further experiments in the nature 
of collective ownership of the means of production 
should be undertaken in their various countries 
likewise. 

If Mr. Walter Duranty, who contributed to the 
March issue of the British Russian Gazette and 
Trade Outlook the “Moscow. Letter”, is not merely 
repeating some highly colored statements, especially 
prepared for him by the Supreme Industrial Coun- 
cil of U. S. S. R., the collectivization campaign 


’ begun in January is succeeding by leaps and bounds 


and, as it is claimed, “without any of the grief, tur- 
moil and ‘excesses’ that accompanied the similar 
drive a year ago.” The English writer even claims 
sixty-three thousand farms to have been collectiv- 
ized daily during the last ten days of February, 
while the total percentage of collectivization in 
U.S. S. R. is now 35.3 per cent. In the Ukraine 
the percentage is 45.7, with nearly twenty thousand 
farms being collectivized daily. In the North Cau- 
casus and the lower Volga the percentage is said to 
exceed 70. 

No matter whether these figures are absolutely - 
trustworthy or not, collectivization is growing apace _ 
in Russia, consequently peasant proprietorship is — 
being ruthlessly and successfully eradicated. With 
what results, remains to be seen. Unfortunately — 
American capitalists are aiding the Soviet Govern- — 
ment to accomplish its purpose. According to the — 
Russian Section of the Department of Commerce, — 
at Washington, exports to Soviet Russia during the _ 
fiscal year 1929-30 are valued at $149,222371, 
“most of which represents industrial and farm ma- 
chinery for the Five-Year Economic Plan.”!) How-_ 
ever, American industry is not merely equipping 
Russian factories and agriculture with machinery, 


1) Assoc. Press Dispatch, dated Washington, April sey 
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it is also granting the Soviet Government the brains 
needed to plan, supervise, and carry out the construc- 
tion of railways, automobile factories, iron and steel 
factories, textile mills, reclamation plants, fertilizer 
plants, tractor factories, as well as those necessary 
for the development of the meat-packing and radio 
industry. According to Mr. Duranty there were in 
Russia at the beginning of March “a hundred and 
fifty American railroad experts under the charge of 
Charles F. Gill, one of the leading executives of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, selected by the 
Soviet Commission, headed by Mr. Sulimof, Vice- 
Comissar of Transport, who visited the United 
States last year.’’”) 

Now it is just possible that our capitalists be- 
lieve the execution of the Five-Year Plan must 
fail and that, the efforts of the Soviet Government 
having come to naught, they alone will have prof- 
ited, since all American companies engaged in sell- 
ing expert assistance to the Russians are working 
on a cash basis. In all probability, we believe, it is 
our farmers and workers who will foot the bill in 
the end. The “leading authority” quoted by the 
Times, of London, editorially, would seem to us, 
therefore, to have uttered a warning worthy of se- 
rious consideration : 

“Tf the rest of the world does not want Communism, it 
should refuse, by agreement, to trade with Russia in any 
way, because in a few years’ time, when all the factories 
now ‘being built are fully working, with the country’s vast 
internal resources and the energy of 150,000,000 people to 
draw upon, they will not only provide all that the Russian 
people want, but will swamp the world with cheap goods 
with which other industrial nations cannot compete.” 

Let us remark in this connection that as long ago 


as 1882 a German conservative publicist, Rudolph _ 


Meyer, foresaw the danger Russian agriculture and 
industry would constitute for the rest of Europe 
once both had been collectivized. He considered 
the Russian worker especially adapted for the tasks 
of mass production, and even fifty years ago feared 
such an eventuality more than Russian militarism, 
which was quite generally believed a serious menace 
to Western Europe at that time. 
FoePadk: 


Pope Benedict XV. never essayed the role of 
judge of the causes of the belligerents when he en- 
deavored to shock the conscience of the world into a 
realization of their moral obligation of terminating 
the fratricidal struggle that was strewing the na- 
tions with corpses. He maintained a perfect impar- 
tiality through it all and had no political aims in 
trying to promote peace. 

Benedict XV. ventured to suggest that the Gospel 
does not advocate one moral law for individuals and 
another for nations. He declared against the na- 
tionalistic spirit that causes war, and since he 
believed that an armed peace was only a prelude to 
conflict, he always favored disarmament. 

Rev. DonaLp A. MacLean, 
Washington?) 


2) abe: cit. London, March, p. 135. 
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Peace at New York on April 7. 


3) Addressing the Catholic Association for Internatl. 


Warder’s Review 


The fallen Orient has forgotten the might of Man, 
hence Fatalism, which does not take into account 
human action. 

The fallen Occident has forgotten the might of 
God and the Impotence of Man, hence Pride and 
the Restlessness which neglect to take into account 
Divine Action. 

These two vices create Indifference, which is, in 
reality, Negation. 

Truth brings forth Humility, opposed to the vice 
of the Occident, restless Pride, and, on the other 
hand, Action, opposed to the vice of the Orient, 
fatalistic Inaction. 

Truth at the same time is translated into Labor, 
the virtue particular to the Occident, and Repose, 
the virtue particular to the Orient. 

Ernest Hettot) 


Self-Reliance, Not Dependence 


The depression of the past eighteen months has 
played into the hands of those demanding the Fed- 
eral Government and the States of the Union should 
accept the obligation of granting both old age pen- 
sions and unemployment insurance from _ public 
funds. Despite the experiences of European coun- 
tries, where the conviction is gaining ground that to 
accustom a people to look to the government for 
aid, even though they should be able to provide for 
themselves, is a serious mistake. 

A German labor journal, the official publication 
of the Christian Trade Unions of that country, which 
has undoubtedly quoted correctly the opinion re- 
cently expressed by the present Chancellor, Dr. 
Bruening, reports him as having appealed to the 
nation, in a speech delivered recently at Cologne, to 
strive to regain the ability to help itself. The 
speaker, a Catholic and member of the Center 
Party, declared: 

“We must relinquish what has in the past hurt us so terri- 
bly. One should not always expect everything from the 
State, and not constantly look to legislature and govern- 
ment for aid. 

“There is nothing more dangerous for a people than the 
assumption that the State can and should accomplish every- 
thing. It is only then real danger exists of a nation suc- 
cumbing and suffering the loss of its vitality, when a 
people and when individuals lose faith in themselves, in 
their own ability, and expect everything from public au- 
thority, from the State.’2) 

The Red Cross at the beginning of April an- 
nounced Arkansas to be the first drought-stricken 
state from which it could withdraw, since the peo- 
ple had demonstrated to an unusual degree capacity 
for self-help. Undoubtedly due to their not having 
been spoilt by paternalism, which has begun to sap 
the self-reliance of the people of many of our indus- 
trial communities. Nor have the people of Arkansas, 
and other Southern States, been spoilt by prosperity 


1)From la vie - la science - l’art. 25. edition. Paris. © 
2) Centralblatt der christlichen Gewerkschaften Deutsch- 
lands. 
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since the Civil War taught them to bear adversity 
with noble fortitude. 


Helplessly Exposed to Propaganda 


The success attending the cleverly practiced art 
of making the public accept their views and wares, 
developed to the nth degree by political parties, 
the publishers of newspapers and magazines, film 
producers, and a large group of manufacturers 
and merchants, is explained by an epigram of 
Goethe’s. Never an admirer of the mass—so easily 
swayed to follow demagogues into a Reformation 
or a revolution—the great poet, one of the out- 
standing modernists of the 19th century, declared: 

“One receives but scant thanks from men by trying to 
increase their inner needs, granting them a noble concep- 
tion of themselves, or by attempting to arouse in them the 
emotion of the grandeur of a truly noble life. But lie 
to the birds, tell them fables, assist them day by day to 
become worse, and you are their man. It is therefore the 
present revels in a mass of absurdities.” 

While the art of propaganda was not entirely 
unknown in Goethe’s time, it was in-its infancy. 
High pressure advertising, as we have it today, was 
not then practiced, nor were the means to do so 
available. In our time, on the other hand, those who 
wish to influence the mass in their favor, possess 
a large number of media through which they may 
reach the public. The broadside, already known to 
our forefathers, may still be used effectively; but 
so may a hundred other agents, from the post- 
card to the radio, or the aeroplane writing in the 
sky. 

In consequence the mass is deluged with propa- 
ganda material of one kind or another, most of it 
of a nature pleasing to the selfish appetites of man. 
Unfortunately, nothing has been done to immunize 
our people against the seduction to which this inces- 
sant campaign of demagoguery of every kind ex- 
poses them. Since the condition referred to is 
fraught with many dangers, it is desirable the in- 
dividual should realize that today selfish men are 
courting the favor of the mass, very much with the 
same intention in mind which actuated the fox in 
the fable to praise the voice of the crow holding 
in its bill a piece of cheese, coveted by the sly red- 
coat. 


~~ 


Behind the Smoke Screen of Crop Curtailment 
Demands 
The cotton growers of our country, who have 
been urged to reduce production of the great staple, 
will learn with some astonishment that the larger 
imports of Russian cotton to England are causing 
considerable interest in Lancashire. 
that since August 1, 1930, about 120,000 bales have 
_ been received in England from Russia, and the value 
is estimated at over one million pounds sterling. 
“This Russian cotton,” writes the Manchester cor- 
respondent of The Economist, “is of good grade 
staple, and compares favorably with the best 
of Texas varieties, but users state that the 
fully 4d per Ib. cheaper than similar Amer- 
A feature of the Russian staple is its 


. 
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It is reported - 


strength.” Substantial quantities are said to have 
been used during the last few months by the Lan- 
cashire Cotton Corporation, Ltd., and it is under- 
stood that about fifty firms have experimented in 
spinning it, the reports being generally satisfactory. 

“This development in the raw cotton trade,” the 
Economist’s correspondent writes, “has caused much 
comment in certain quarters, and reports are being 
circulated that Russia is growing this cotton under 
slavery conditions, but there is no proof for such 
statements. On behalf of Lancashire spinners it is 
held that, owing to the severe world competition 
(in cotton goods) which now exists, users cannot 
afford to ignore the opportunity of buying Russian 
cotton when it is so attractive and more economical 
than other varieties.” 

All this should give our cotton growers furiously 
to think. Let them remember, in the first place, 
that without American tractors and other farm ma- 
chinery, furnished by our industrialists, Russian 
competition wouldn’t be what it is today. Evidently 
the fierce opposition against Soviet Russia so gener- 
ally voiced by the capitalist press was a mere smoke- 
screen, intended to conceal just such transactions as 
the enormous sales of farm machinery necessary to 
Russia for the development of the Five-Year Plan. 


| Contemporary Opinion | 


American capitalists are cheerfully going ahead 
with their promotion of Communism and their attack 
on Communism in one and the same breath. 

Barron’s') 


There is always an ominous cloud that gathers 
over the later stages of material civilization, like the 
fumes over the Black Country. It occasioned all 
the agrarian disputes and revolts in ancient Rome: 
it gave rise to the French and other revolutions in 
the 18th and 19th centuries: and it breeds the threats 
and activities of Socialism and Communism of the © 
present day. To put it shortly, it is the continu- 
ously increasing tendency to concentrate into the © 
hands of the Few (and often a very undesirable | 
Few) of the land and wealth and power and lib- — 
erty of the Many. 

Since violence always does more harm than good, 
the only wholesome way of resisting this Concretion 
(Concentration is too good a word for it, and in- 
tractable Concrete is more significant) is that ap-_ 
peal to Reason, Conscience and Commonsense whict 
G. K. Chesterton has inaugurated in Distributism, 
the organ of which is G. K’s Weekly. His plan is 
to give back the land to the small holders, the 
shops to the small shopkeepers, the liberty to the 
ordinary workers. Impossible, some people say. 
Well, it is that or the Deluge. ue 

Rr. Rev. Mscr. Konze, 

in The Southern Cross?) — 


1) This opinion is weighty, because 
the country’s leading financial journals 
2) Cape Town, So. Africa, Msgr. 
fearless publicist. 4 
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[A certain Dives, residing near Los Angeles], the 
city of Our Lady the Queen of the Angels, gave a 
feast. One of the serving women seeing great quan- 
tities of good and untouched meat, the tenderest of 
poultry, being consigned to the garbage asked Dives’ 
wife if it might not be given to the poor. “No!” 
answered the lady, “nothing goes out of this house. 
Into the garbage with it.” In this same city when 
Lazarus and his brethren recently asked permis- 
sion to march through the streets and parade their 
suffering and misery before the eyes of the proud 
and haughty family of Dives—in the hope of touch- 
ing their hearts and winning some relief{—the city 
fathers, the servants of Dives, refused the permit 
and quite coolly announced that machine guns 
would be used to mow down sufficient numbers of 
men, women and children to stop the parade. Dives 
must not be annoyed by the sight of misery and 
suffering. Let the poor crawl into holes and die. 
They have served their purpose. Dives needs them 
no longer. 


O weeping Mater Dolorosa, shall your eyes ne’er 
cease to see the martyrdom of Man? 
Joun FALKens 
in The Monitor’) 


In a most interesting address to the British Engi- 
neers’ Association, Sir Henry Strakosch gave his 
reasons for adhering to the view that the fall in 
commodity prices is due mainly, though not wholly, 
to monetary causes. And he was at pains to refute 
some of the causes alleged by those who take a con- 
trary view to his own. . 


Most interest, however, attaches to his explana- - 


tion of how monetary influences produced the 
crisis. He lays chief blame on the Federal Reserve 
policy in the autumn of 1928, which permitted the 
American situation to get out of hand, attracted 
money which should have been flowing into debtor 
countries, and caused bank rate increases all through 
the world in 1929. This compelled debtors to hasten 
the repayment of their loans by selling the commodi- 
ties and securities upon which these loans were con- 
-tracted. World-wide liquidation had the inevitable 
effect of a world-wide slump in the price of com- 
-modities. Given this initial impulse, the downward 
movement of prices explains all that has followed 
since—the curtailment of enterprise, increasing un- 
employment, financial and political difficulties and 
‘social unrest—consequences to which Sir Henry 
himself forcibly called the attention of the League 
of Nations toward the end of 1927. 


* The Economist?) 


Business continues to crawl along the astonish- 
ly flat trough that has lasted more than four 
onths. Week to week and even month to month 
movements are clenia sporadic, still unsignificant 


“Where Is the Conscience of America?” N. Y., April, 
1931. We esteem the Monitor, published by Patrick Ford, 
s honesty and uprightness, 

Lj es ees 14,419385 pess7e v- 


. Steel activity slides off more swiftly from its 
feeble spring peak, with increasing price uncer- 
tainty, but with persistent hope of improved de- 
mand later from summer construction contracts 

. Building alone evidences any vigor, but mainly 
with support of public money .. . . Other indica- 
tors are static, and our index dithers indecisively 
around the average of recent months, with a slight 
slump in the last few weeks .... Background con- 
ditions, excepting only Sasi ate crop prospects, 
are not conducive to confidence .... Stagnant or 
sagging security markets indicate increasing caution 
and. indecision in anticipation of further “dividend 
and wage readjustment .... Chronic weakening of 
commodity prices with continued credit contrac- 
tion is stimulating restrictive agreements on pro- 
duction with governmental support or compulsion, 
thereby aggravating unemployment and speeding 
socialization . . . . Moves for major international 
conference action to meet the emergency and check 
deflation are apparently at last developing around 
Governor Norman’s visit, but further drift and 
delay are likely until a third winter of unemploy- 
ment looms, so long as our official and financial 
economics emulates the ostrich, the original optimist. 


The Business Week) 


As late as 1850 agricultural wealth was to urban 
wealth as 5 to 4; but in 1922 urban wealth was to 
agricultural wealth as 4 to 1. In the opinion of 
William E. Dodd, Bryan led and lost the last great 
farmers’ political fight. “The present vast industrial 
privilege is the result of a hundred years of business 
men in politics.” “In the Congress of 1919 were 18 
farmers, whereas proportional representation would 
have required 165. Industrial tariffs, taxes bearing 
more heavily on rural than on urban wealth, and 
highly organized urban business, as contrasted to. 
disorganized agriculture, testify to the economic ex- 
ploitation of the farm population by the urban 
groups. 

The whole of the present paper has shown the city 
as leader, the farm as follower. As already pointed 
out, however, there has been an increase in agricul- 
tural, political, and economic organization, which 
suggests that the agricultural class is beginning to 
protect its interests more effectually. A militant 
agricultural class is being added to the two great eco- 
nomic classes of the cities—capitalists and laborers. 


Although the farm group is no longer the dominant 


element in our nation, on the whole it now appears 
to be slowly gaining rather than declining in wel- 
fare and status. The most competent opinion is con-" 
trary to the idea that the American farmer is on the 
way to becoming either a landless proletarian or a 
peasant. =™! 
Tuomas C. McCormick 
in The American J ournal of Sociology?) 


1) N. Y., April 15, 1931. This is s both the most succinct 
and truthful statement of economic conditions as they 
were in the middle of last month. 

2) Major Trends in Rural Life in the UZS. Chicago, 
March, 1931, p. 732-733. 


SOCIAL REVIEW 


CATHOLIC ACTION 
A Vocational Guidance Department has been in- 
augurated in The Archdiocese of Milwaukee by 
Archbishop Stritch. 
Said to be the first endeavor of this nature in the coun- 


try, it will be conducted under the supervision of Rev. 
Joseph Barbian, Archdiocesan superintendent of schools. 


In spite of the prevailing depression, the Catholic 
Truth Society of India disposed of 190,000 copies 
of its publications in 1930. The membership, how- 
ever, has fallen from 1,649 in 1929 to 1,584. 

The year has been notable for the publication of an of- 
ficial organ, the Rays of Light; there were 11 issues yield- 
ing a total sale of 19,600 copies. 


The annual report of the Belgian League of 
Large Families shows that its membership is now 
130,650 families, as compared with 102,000 families 
a year ago. Thus 37 per cent of the families of the 
nation are within its ranks. 

The report states that during the past year the League 
secured from the State a reduction of taxes for large 
families; allowances, in proportion to the number of chil- 
dren, for all wage-earners; larger allowances to unem- 
ployed with many children, and a share in the 8,000,000 
francs voted by the Chambers for the construction of 
homes for large families. 


Withsthe object of dealing with the unemploy- 
ment problem by making it possible for men to 
settle on the land, there has just been formed, under 
the patronage of the Archbishop of Birmingham, 
England, the Midlands Catholic Land Association. 

The principal feature of the Association’s proposals is 
the formation of rural communities consisting of families 
practicing mixed farming on their own land. The Associa- 
tion is in touch with numbers of “land hungry” men, and 
is prepared to commence putting its scheme into execution 
as soon as it has sufficient land to settle one man. It ap- 


‘peals in particular for gifts of land, and of money for its 


purchase. 


Eighty-nine homeless and orphaned colored lads, 
coming from the highways and byways of the nation 
and from poverty-stricken and neglected homes, have 
been clothed, fed, and educated by the Reverend E. 
J. Flanagan, Director of Father Flanagan’s Boys’ 
Home, located eleven miles west of Omaha;~ Ne- 
braska, on the Lincoln Highway. 

One of Father Flanagan’s principles has been that a 
“homeless boy is a homeless boy and it makes no dif- 
ference what his color, creed or race is.” The institution 
now has more than 200 homeless and abandoned boys 
within the 320 acres of land known as “Overlook Farm.” 
The Home receives no financial support from city, church, 


state or community chest. It depends entirely on dona- 


tions from the general public and through wills and be- 
QUESTS en ne rs. ee wine 
A special meeting of the Executive Council of 
the Catholic Federation of the Transvaal, held at 
the request of Bishop O’Leary, O. M. I., resolved to 
address the following letter to all the Transvaal 
members of the Hotise of Assembly, Union of So. 
Sete Rat oilui tri diac int ute mae Ve 
“We Catholics regard divorce as the greatest menace to 


| Official statistics recently issued show that the - 


the morality and stability of the nation, and a direct chal- 
lenge to Christian civilization. 

“The indissolubility of marriage is regarded by Catholics 
as part of the Divine Revelation made to mankind, and as 
something with which the welfare and security of the 
nation and human race are intimately bound up. 

“The already existing facilities for divorce in South 
Africa are greater than in most countries. We most sol- 
emnly protest against this attempt to still further increase 
them, and we beg of you in the name of our country and 
of Christian civilization to vote against this Bill.” 


FRATERNAL SOCIETIES 

Executive officers of Fraternal Societies in the 
U. S. and Canada recently attended the dedication 
of the new home office building of the Associ- 
ation, according to President-General Elphedge 
J. Daignault, Canado-Americaine at Manchester, 
N. H. This association, numbering over 20,000 
members, was founded in 1896 and incorporated 


in 1899 under the laws of New Hampshire. 

In addition to its insurance certificates, the association, 
according to President-General Elphedge J. Daignault, 
appeals to prospective members among the French-Ameri- 
cans in many other ways. It maintains a Scholarship Fund, 
which defrays all or part of the college expenses of more 
than forty poor students whose parents cannot afford to 
provide them with an education; an Old Age Fund, which 
serves to help hundreds of aged and needy members; a 
Sick and Accident Fund, which has paid over $750,000.00 
to sick members; a Juvenile Fund, which insures juveniles 
from the age of two up to sixteen years; a Mortuary Fund, 
which has paid over $2,500,000.00 to dependents of deceased 
members; a Reserve Fund, which today consists. of more 
than $2,260,000.00 invested in high grade securities. This 
association has distributed among its members since its 
organization more than $3,300,000.00, and it carries nearly 
$13,000,000.00 of insurance in force. It also publishes a 
monthly newspaper and maintains a library of over four 
thousand volumes, known as the Lambert Collection, among 
which are rare volumes dating back to the 17th century, 
and most of which deal with the history of French achieve- 
ments in North America. 


INTERNATIONAL RELIEF 

A resolution calling for the appointment of a 
special committee to formulate a plan for concur- 
rent action among American governments for the 
relief of stricken countries, as in Nicaragua at pres- 
ent, was unanimously adopted by the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union April 7: 

Whereas, Concerted action on the part of the countries of 
America in rendering assistance to a country member of the 
Union at a time of national misfortune, is one of the most 
solemn and significant means of giving expression to the 
solidarity of sentiment among the nations of America, 

Therefore, the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union resolves: , : * 

To authorize the chairman to appoint a committee to — 
suggest plans which may serve as the basis of concurrent Fl 


* 


action by the governments of the American nations in these — 
circumstances. 5 


ree LUXURY e . 
_ Canada, which for generations has been one of 
the principal sources of supply for furs of a wide — 
variety, and still continues to be, has in recent years 
been augmenting the catches of trappers and hunters ~ 
with the products of fur farms. The fur-farm 
industry is followed on a commercial scale in ea 
of the nine provinces and in the Yukon Territor 


fates 9 - 
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value of fur farms in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Al- 
berta, British Columbia and the Yukon Territory 
amounts to $8,677,142, an increase of $2,860,000 in 
one year. 

The total number of fur farms is 999, of which 572 are 
fox farms, 249 mink farms, 108 muskrat farms, while 70 
‘Taise raccoons, martens, fishers, badgers, skunks, beavers, 
etc. The value of animals on the farms last year was esti- 
‘mated at $5,450,000, of which silver foxes alone accounted 
for over $3, 437,000. An. interesting feature of the report 
is that the value of the muskrat population on the 108 farms 


increased in one year from $113,710 to $629,212, or over 
450 per cent. 


PRODUCTION OF FUNERAL GOODS 

The Bureau of the Census announces that, ac- 
cording to a preliminary tabulation of the data col- 
lected in the Census of Manufactures taken in 
1930, the total value of caskets, coffins, burial cases, 
and other morticians’ goods shipped or delivered 
in 1929 by establishments engaged primarily in the 
manufacture of these commodities amounted to $81,- 


550,000, an increase of 30.1 per cent as compared 


with $62,691,086 reported for 1927, the last preced- 
ing census year. The total for 1929 is made up as 
follows: Caskets, $59,347,000; wooden shipping 
cases, $4,809,000; metal grave vaults, $5,732,000; 
garments, $4,418,000; embalming fluids, $2,625,000; 
morticians’ supplies, including some not reported by 
kind, $4,619,000. 


This industry, as defined for census purposes, embraces 
establishments engaged wholly or principally in the manu- 
facture of caskets, coffins, wooden shipping cases, metal 
grave vaults, burial garments, embalming fluids, and morti- 
‘cians’ supplies and accessories, such as casket linings, dra- 
peries, ambulance baskets, lowering devices, couches and 
embalming tables. 


COOPERATION 


There are now 442 co-operative societies regis- 
tered in South Africa: their membership is 62,577. 
Most of them are agricultural or producers’ organi- 
zations. Trading concerns established on the basis 
of the limited liability of members for the purpose 
of providing household necessities are not numer- 
ous. There are only 13 altogether, seven, with a 
membership of 13,251, being in the Transvaal. 

| The Review of International Co-operation gives an inter- 
esting summary of the many developments in connection 
V agriculture, fruit growing, wool production, and co- 

ative dairying in South Africa. Evidently the con- 
idation ‘of the law on co-operative societies, which took 
in 1922, has had a useful effect in assisting the pro- 

1 of co-operation. among the agricultural classes. 


lof 100, 992,864 pounds of butter was mar- 
e year 1930 by Land O’Lakes Creameries 
polis, Minn., a marketing: federation of 
rative creameries, according to reports 
ecent annual meeting. This was a gain 
»ver the year before. The 
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and the Pacific Coast member is the Challenge Cream and 
Butter Association with 17 plants, All the other members 
are local creameries. 


Impressed with the necessity for improving the 
condition of the working classes in Ceylon, the Co- 
operative Department of the Government of the 
Colony decided to extend the system of co-operation 
to industries and other general fields of activity 
outside of agriculture. Consequently in the Spring 
of 1922 they established the “Rickshawman’s Co- 
operative Society.” 

The objects of the society were to supply rickshaws to 
rickshawmen on the hire-purchase system; to establish a 
home, and create a provident fund for their benefit. Mem- 
bership was not confined to the rickshawmen alone. Any 
who sympathized with the plan were eligible upon the pur- 
chase of one share. The sale of shares, deposits made by 


members, and interest on the unpaid share of the investment 
supplied the working capital. 


During the first year 34 members were enrolled, of whom 
one-half were rickshawmen, and a working capital of. 
R176.25 ($10.04 American money) was collected. With this 
sum a rickshaw, manufactured locally, was purchased and 
loaned on the hire-purchase plan to a member selected by lot. 

The lucky winner of the first experiment in 1923 was a 
hale and hearty man of 50, who for 30 years had earned his 
living by pulling a rickshaw, and who during that time had’ 
spent 50 cents daily for the use of a vehicle with which to 
ply his trade—a small sum to an Occidental, but a small 
fortune to an Oriental belonging to the depressed classes. 

He now continued to pay the same amount daily, not for 
hiring a rickshaw, but in part payment of its value. The 
complete purchase required a year, but at the expiration 
of that time he was able to exhibit his vehicle proudly to 
every interested spectator in Kandy. 

The annual reports of the co-operative movement in Cey- 
fon call attention to beneficiaries of the plan which con- 
tinues to operate. With its first object achieved—supplying 


| rickshaws for needy members—the society’s attention is 


now being directed to the establishment of a home ange a 
fund for old age. 


WHEAT POOLS 
' The Argentine Wheat Pool has sent a request 
to the Ministry of Agriculture asking that all of- 
ficial representatives of the Argentine Government 
in foreign countries be provided with large samples 
of the export grades of wheat, the U.S. ere 
ment of Commerce is informed in a report from 
Jule B. Smith, Assistant Trade Commissioner in 
Buenos Aires. This request was made by the gen- 
eral manager of the pool and points out the im- — 
Pernice of ae a sO attache rae: 


Folonatic representatives ‘in Great ee 
France, Holland, . Belgium and. Italy, 


| grain circles of this capital it is thous 


relative inactivity of the wheat mark 
peerste ope of agers on, fe part 
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ECONOMIC CONCENTRATION 

An opening skirmish in a battle between the retail 
and wholesale butchers on one hand, and the pack- 
ers of packaged frozen meats on the other is taking 
place in Maryland with the attempt of the “butcher 
group” to amend the cold storage section of the 
state sanitary code so that it would be “unlawful 
to sell, or offer for sale, any frozen package meats 
consisting of beef, veal, lamb, and pork ready for 
cooking and consumption.” 

The butchers’ bill has little chance of being passed by 
the Legislature, but is significant as indicating the plan 
of action the butchers are expected to adopt in a nation- 
wide campaign. The two other weapons to be used are 
the enactment of local ordinances barring packaged frozen 
meats from specific cities, and a united refusal by whole- 
sale and retail meat dealers to sell the new product. 
Packers also claim that butchers “run down” frozen meats 
by referring to them in derogatory terms. 


THE LIVING WAGE 

The principle of the payment of a living wage 
was upheld by the Newport (Wales) Town Coun- 
cil late in March, when it decided to abandon the 
construction of the Talybont Reservoir on account 
of the low rate of wages to be paid laborers, nav- 
vies and other workmen. 

The construction of the reservoir had been ad- 
vanced several years to meet the Government un- 
employment scheme, but the Unemployment Grants 
Committee insisted on the insertion of the fair 
wages clause, which meant that the Breconshire scale 
of wages would apply. As far as possible Newport 
unemployed were to carry out the work, but the 
Newport scale of wages is 1s. 21%4d. (30 cents) per 
hour. . The Breconshire scale is 10%d. per hour 
(21 cents). 


It was like sending men to prison to send them up into 
the Welsh mountains to work for 10%d. an hour, said one 
of the councilmen. It was coolie labor. He proposed a 
deputation be appointed to wait upon the Unemployment 
Grants Committee to make a final appeal for payment of 
the Newport scale of wages. The proposition was carried 
unanimously, and the decision to abandon the scheme was 
suspended for one month, pending the report of the depu- 
tation. (It should be noted in this connection that laborers 
are receiving but 25 cents an hour on construction work 
in our county at the present time). 


a STANDARDIZATION 
The Legislature of Nebraska adopted and the 
Governor of the state, C. W. Bryan, has signed a 
bill establishing for that commonwealth a standard 
loaf of bread. It is to weigh one-half pound, one 
pound, one and one-half pounds, or any multiples 
of one pound. No other weight is to be permitted. 
The measure does not prescribe, as did two former laws, 
declared unconstitutional, a maximum tolerance or varia- 
tion, but authorizes the Secretary of the Department of 
Agriculture to fix the permissible variation in excess, but 
not under, the weights mentioned in the law. He is also 
given authority to fix the period of time for which the 
weights shall be maintained. ; 
The prior laws were declared invalid because the permis- 
‘, sible tolerance or variation in weight prescribed in them 
was inadequate. 


a _ SOIL EROSION 
__Erosion continues to wash away the soil resources 
of the nation. A recent survey of a typical small 


1 foot. 
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valley in northeastern Kansas shows that 86 per 
cent of the land, comprising the greater part of 
the valley, has lost from 8 to 40 inches of soil 
since it was cleared 40 years ago, the United States 
Department of Agriculture reports. 

Thirty-four acres had lost an average of 11 inches of 
soil, 45 acres had lost 18 inches, 10 acres had lost 21 inches, 
2% acres had lost 23 inches and 1% acres had lost 3% 
feet of soil. The “yardstick” for measuring the losses 
was found in a few remaining patches of timber, where 
the soil was as nature orginally built it—a mellow, rich 
silt loam almost black with spongy humus, and capable of 
producing 75 bushels of corn an acre. Now the land is 
very much less productive. Much of it is overrun with 
weeds. In the meantime the washing proceeds. 


SEGREGATION 

A bill, which, if passed, would provide for the 
legalizing of race segregation in the California pub- 
lic school system, particularly in the case of Mex- 
icans, has brought forth sharp denunciation by 
prominent educators. The measure, known as As- 
sembly Bill No. 433, was introduced by Bliss of 
Santa Barbara. The bill went before the Senate 
Committee on Education recently. 

Frank A. Bouelle, Los Angeles, superintendent of schools, 
condemned the proposal as “prejudicial.” “The fundamen- 
tal principle of our system of education is to educate all 
resident nationalities in our schools,” he said, ‘and thereby 
point the way for better citizenship to all. Any law op- 
posed to that idea is prejudicial and would tend to accentu- 
ate racial entanglements rather than to build up solid citi- 
zenry among our school children generally. 

“The American definition of the public school is a school 
that serves the children of all residents regardless of race, 
color or creed,” said J. L. Van Norman, chairman of the 
Board of Education. 

SUMPTUARY LEGISLATION 

The Supreme Court of Utah has just held the 
State law prohibiting the advertising of cigarettes 
and tobacco on billboards and in street cars to be 
valid and a proper exercise of the legislative power. 

The statute, enacted in 1929, was upheld by a three to 
two decision. The constitutionality of the law had been 
attacked on the grounds that it had no reference to pro- 
tection of the public health, public morals, or public 
safety, and that it constituted an illegal discrimination 
between billboards and newspapers. . 


THE FLOATING POPULATION 

“A. record attendance of tramps and tourists was 
reported at the City Hall basement last night, The 
Daily Capital-News, of Jefferson City, Mo., declares 
on April 21, “more than fifty strangers being regis: 
tered. The heavy rain and cold weather caused the 
condition. q 
“Special officers for the Missouri Pacific were also k 
busy during the night driving ‘bums’ from boxcars. Fifteen 
were found in) one car alone.” 


cm 


BILL BOARDS . mee 
A bill to provide for a tax on billboards was s 
on April 17, by Governor Albert C. Ritchi 
Maryland. It provides for an annual tax of % c 
per square foot, this amount having been 
upon by a conference committee. _ : 
The bill originally proposed a tax of 3 


Our Lady’s Bishop’) 
I 


Writers of American history seldom linger long 
on the year 1837. Compared with the dramatic 
events that had just preceded it, when Calhoun had 
tried in vain to precipitate secession, and with the 
stirring one that immediately followed, it is entirely 
lacking in historical interest. If the historian men- 
tions this year at all it is to tell of the financial panic 
that happened—which though not nation-wide left 
many homeless and penniless. But to us the year 
1837 is of supreme importance. On June 12th of 
that year the subject of our story was born in the 
city of Baltimore. He was baptized in the parish 
church of St. James (now St. Vincent’s) on the 
feast of our Lady’s Visitation, July 2nd—a fact that 
is not without significance in view of the Arch- 
bishop’s tender love for the Blessed Virgin. He 
received in baptism the name William. 

In William Gross the blood of two great races 
was commingled—the German and the Irish. His 
father’s ancestors had come originally from Alsace 
and settled in Maryland when that colony was still 
under English rule. On the eve of his consecra- 
tion to the episcopate, Bishop-elect Gross pointed 
out to his friend, James McMaster—the militant ed- 
itor of the Freeman’s Journal—the grave-yard in 
Baltimore where his great-grandparents were buried. 
Ardent patriots, his forebears sided with the colo- 
nists in the War of Independence. On his mother’s 
side William Gross was of Irish stock. His grand- 
father, Haslett by name, had been driven from Ire- 
land because he would not renounce his Catholic 
Faith. In the year 1831 his daughter, Rachel, who 
had been born in the United States, married James 
Gross, who at that time sold merchandise on a small 
scale. 


God blessed this union with five children, only two 
of whom, besides William, shall concern us in the 
present article. William’s older sister, Mary, and his 
younger brother, Mark. Of William’s early days we 
know tantalizingly little. But from his character as 
priest and Bishop we may readily surmise that he was 
a very lively lad, that he enjoyed play as did any nor- 
mal, healthy American boy. But while his playmates 
were planning for success in the business world, 
“Billy” Gross, as they then called him, visioned a 

nobler ambition. He wanted to become a priest. 
Just when this thought first presented itself to his 
mind we cannot say with certainty. Perhaps it was 
on July 18, 1847. On the morning of that event- 
ful Sunday he received God into his heart for the 
rst time; and in the afternoon (according to the 
istom then in vogue) was confirmed by Archbishop 
ecleston. His parents, both staunch Catholics, 


Lest the reader wonder at this strange title the writer 
‘to add that he has not coined the phrase. It was 
given to Archbishop Gross by the backwoodsmen of 


HISTORICAL MISCELLANIES 


on cause all his sermons were chiefly on the Blessed | -warmth. Conditions must have been terrible during the 


were overjoyed at this announcement, expressed at 
so tender an age. In after life the Bishop told his 
intimate friends the debt of gratitude he owed his 
parents, especially his mother, for Irish mothers 
regard themselves as singularly blessed when God 
sets apart one of their sons for the altar. But ere 
long the hand of God rested heavily upon the Gross 
family—“Billy’s” mother died. We have no offi- 
cial record of what the future Archbishop said or 
did on that occasion but we may well imagine the 
motherless lad, sobbing bitterly when the awful real- 
ity of his loss strikes him, and clinging tenaciously 
to his mother’s hands, already cold in death. Upon 
the frail shoulders of the oldest daughter, Mary 
Cordelia (she was then but 16 years old), now 
rested the burden of caring for her younger brothers. 
Ever afterwards these brothers loved her—proof 
sufficient of how nobly she fulfilled her task. 


In the year 1848, thanks to a generous donation of 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton and the untiring efforts 
of Archbishop Eccleston, a preparatory college for 
boys desirous of becoming priests was erected. After 
the great Apostle of Milan it was called St. Charles 
—a name destined to become famous in the church 
history of America. Situated but a few miles from 
Baltimore it is not at all surprising that the first 
students came from in and about that city. Wil- 
liam Gross graduated from grammar school in the 
year 1850. As his vocation in life had already been 
determined, it is not at all surprising that in the 
autumn of that same year, when St. Charles was 
beginning the third year of its existence, we find 


“on the roster of students the name William H. 


Gross. 


The tuition fee*) at that time was $100 a year. 
As Mr. Gross’ small income was required for the 
upkeep of his family (still mostly children), Wil- 
liam’s wealthy aunt and god-mother, Mrs. Susanna 
Hickley, generously offered to defray all his ex- 
penses while at college. (William Gross’ middle 
name was “Hickley” in memory of her dead hus- 
band). The St. Charles of 1850 was not the St. 
Charles of today, nor did it even remotely approach 
the magnificent structure that was burnt to the 
ground on March 23, 1911. It was but a three-story 
building, fashioned out of granite rock, wherein 
lived both students and professors; on the second 
floor was the chapel, where all the spiritual exercises 
were held.*) 


2) The following facts about St. Charles’ College are de- 
rived from various sources, especially from that very in- 
structive series of articles by Charles Herbermann entitled 
“The Sulpicians in the U. S.” 


3) The up-to-date plumbing system, which has become a 
commonplace today in such institutions, was unheard of, 
and to procure water the students had to carry their pitch- 
ers to a well, located some distance from the house. For 
sleeping accommodations a large dormitory, in the centre 
of which was a stove, was placed at the disposal of the 
students. Happy the ones within the radius of heat, for 
those even at a short distance felt little of the stove’s. 
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winter of 1885-56—the coldest that Baltimore had see 
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Though small of stature William Gross was stur- 
dily built, and the strenuous life at St. Charles inured 
him to suffering. Reading his life in retrospect it 
seems almost providential that it did so, for the 
strenuous career that stood before him was to tax 
his physical powers to the utmost. 

Archbishop Eccleston had obtained as professors 
members of the Society founded by the saintly 
French priest Jacques Olier, better known as the 
Sulpicians. During William Gross’ course of studies 
the dominating spirit of the College was the Rev. 
Father Jenkins. He was its first president, an of- 
fice he held for well nigh 20 years. His experience 
as banker in the world enabled him to weather suc- 
cessfully the financial storm that ever beset an‘in- 
fant institution. ‘Tireless as regards work he was 
also Prefect of Studies and Discipline, besides teach- 
ing many of the classes. Though he rigorously for- 
bade the reading of novels he was by no means 
averse to classical literature. In fact to aid his 
students in studying the best authors of the English 
tongue he published a “Handbook of American 
and British Literature”. His book in time obtained 
a wider circle of readers and its success may be 
gleaned from the fact that it has since run through 
eleven editions. Spurred on by such a leader, Wil- 
liam Gross applied himself ardently to his class- 
books, laying deep the foundation upon which his 
higher ‘studies would be built. It was here, too, that 
he obtained what is often more important than mere 
book knowledge, a love for study that was to char- 
acterize him as a student, priest and Bishop. 

The number of students in attendance at St. 
Charles’ during those first years was on the aver- 
age about 45. Though it was primarily intended for 
students who wished to become secular priests, yet 
those desirous of joining some religious order were 
not excluded. The Congregation of Redemptorists, 
of which William Gross was to be so illustrious a 
member, was even then well known at St. Charles. 
For example he soon struck up a warm friendship 
with a student a year or so older—Eugene Grimm. 
Among the numerous letters of Bishop Gross (at 
_ present preserved in the Redemptorist archives) 
_ there is one that mentions in passing Eugene Grimm. 
_ “T first met him,” say William Gross, “when I en- 
tered St. Charles as a little boy of 13. He won my 
affection and esteem.” Thus very summarily does 
_ Bishop Gross refer to the beginnings of a friend- 
ship that proved to be life-long.4) Another boy 
os nourished this same ambition was Nicholas 


ay 


- when he reached the age required for en- 


_ He was studying at St. Charles, awaiting | 


| The spirit of adventure 


life Fr. Jaeckel did yeoman’s service for the Con- 
gregation, becoming the First Provincial of the St. 
Louis Province when it was formed in 1875. 
Another classmate of Gross from the distant city 
of New Orleans was loud in his praises of the 
Redemptorists. The future Cardinal, James Gib- 
bons, had already laid plans for a merchant’s career 
when he chanced to attend a mission preached by 
Redemptorist Fathers. Their eloquent sermons so 
affected him that he resolved to leave the world and 
dedicate himself to the service of God. In such 
preparatory colleges, prior to the opening of the 
scholastic year a retreat was usually given. In our 
subject’s final year at St. Charles, it was preached 
by the Rev. Joseph Wissel, recently enrolled in the 
ranks of the Redemptorist missionaries. Little did 
the retreat-master imagine that one of the stu- 
dents, who sat so attentive at his feet, would at a 
future date be his superior in religion. Many of our 
modern psychologists look to environment as the 
final court of appeal in determining a man’s conduct. 
That we will never admit. But the fact cannot be 
gainsaid that it is a vital factor in every man’s life, 
especially during the impressionable days of youth. 
Certainly before William Gross entered St. Charles 
he had no idea at all of becoming a Redemptorist ; 
we do know that during his stay there the thought 
of entering that missionary congregation did present 
itself to his mind. Though he came from a parish 
administered by secular priests, in Baltimore, yet 
during his summer vacations he chose as his regular 
confessor the then Rector of the Redemptorist 
Church of that city, Rev. Francis Seelos. This lat- 
ter choice played a very important part in a happen-— 
ing we shall now proceed to relate. c 
William Gross’ course of studies at St. Charles” 
was well nigh run when his spiritual director, prob-— 
ably Father Jenkins himself, called him aside o 
day and gently broke the sad news: “William, you 
have ever been a good student, you have been guilty 
of no serious fault, but as far as I can judge Goc 
has not called you to be a secular priest.” The 1 
reeled beneath the totally unexpected blow. T 
dream of a life-time faded away,—the castles 
had been building tottered to the earth. Crestfall 
and with a heavy heart he bade farewell to 1t 
schoolmates and the kindly Sulpician Fath 
whom he ever entertained a lively sense of gr: 


_The days wore on and with that buoy 
characteristic of youth, William in 
around for a new life work. He 
could and God had not called him 
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ing the fact that he did not, naturally speaking, want 
to become a religious. When the penitent had fin- 
ished the confessor simply replied: ‘My boy, God 
has called you to be a Redemptorist. I have never 
had any doubt on the matter.” For a moment Wil- 
liam was taken aback, for the solution, so different 
from what he had expected, took him by surprise. 
He soon rallied, however. To men of simple faith 
the voice of the confessor is the voice of God. Real- 
izing this full well William Gross changed all his 
plans. He applied for admission to the Redemptorist 
Provincial, Rev. George Ruland, was accepted, bade 
farewell to his relatives and in the spring of 1857 
was solemnly invested with the Redemptorist habit. 


STEPHEN McKenna, C. SS. R., 
Baltimore, Md. 


German Catholic Soldiers and 
Their Chaplain in the 
Revolutionary War 
II. 


Meanwhile Admiral de Grasse had arrived at 
Chesapeake Bay, having aboard his ship 3,600 men 
of land forces, some of them picked up in the 
West Indies. This land contingent had been con- 
veyed up the James River, where it effected a junc- 
tion with General Lafayette on August 26, 1781. 
The next day the united forces entered Williams- 
burg, Va., and on September 26th joined with the 
armies of Washington and Rochambeau. The en- 
tire distance marched from Newport to Yorktown 
by the French army was 548 miles, with 208 miles 
of water transportation, making a total of 756 
miles. 

Among the troops carried by de Grasse’s convoy 
were two other German regiments, that of Anhalt, 
and that of the Royal Corse. 

At daybreak of the 28th of September the armies 
broke camp at Williamsburg and began the advance 
upon Yorktown, ten miles to the east. The en- 
circling trenches at Yorktown were occupied and 
the line pushed forward by 7,000 French, almost 


all Catholics, and 5,500 Americans of the Con-- 


tinental line. 

The Royal Deux Ponts greatly distinguished 
themselves at the siege of Yorktown, especially 
the 400 men led by William de Deux Ponts in the 
attack on the strongest British redoubt on Octo- 
ber 15. They formed the center of the column of 
attack. It was William of Deux Ponts, who in 
oe assult on that redoubt, had the glory of being 


e first to penetrate the British entrenchments. 
ter reaching the top of the parapet he extended 
hand to a grenadier in order to assist him to 
t the works. This grenadier fell at his feet, 
lly wounded. The brave officer extended his 
nd to another with the greatest composure. He 

ec: himself slightly wounded. 
f surrender of Yorktown Washington 
Rocha beau to present to the regiments 
eux Ses in iets aes as a a 


timony to their gallantry, the two pieces of brass 
ordnance captured by them in storming the British 
redoubt. In his report to the ‘King, Rochambeau 
records the gallantry of the Royal Deux Ponts and 
their colonel-en-second William of Zweibriicken. 
This scion of the house of Wittelsbach was, more- 
over, sent as messenger to carry the news of the 
victory to the French King and was charged by 
the American Congress to bear as homage to the 
King some of the flags taken from the British at 
Yorktown and to obtain further support from 
France. William of Deux Ponts reached France 
November 20, 1781. 

The other German regiment, that of Anhalt, did 
not form a separate fighting unit, its men being 
mostly distributed among other regiments to re- 
enforce their depleted ranks. Of the third German 
regiment fighting under Rochambeau, the Royal 
Corse, I could not find any details. 


On June 23, 1782, the first division of the French 
army broke camp at Williamsburg to march north- 
ward. The rear followed on July 4th. On July 
27th, Rochambeau arrived at Baltimore, Md., with 
the advance of his army, stopping there till August 
20th. Resuming their march northward, they 
reached King’s Ferry from the south September 
15th. The second division came up immediately 
after. The whole French army crossed the Hud- 
son and encamped on the left of the Americans 
near Crompond, 24 miles from the British advanced 
position on New York Island. 


On September 19th the active strength of Ro- 
chambeau’s army was 3,938 officers and men pres- 


_ent and 1,108 absent, a total strength of 5,046. The 


Royal Deux Ponts showed 798 men present and 
172 absent, a total of 970. Aside from 24 deaths, 
there had been but 28 desertions during the previous 
period. Among the absentees 477 were on special 
duty and 631 in hospital. 


The French broke camp near New York October 
22nd, marching northward toward Boston. Halting 
at Hartford for about eight days, they resumed their 
march on November 4th, reaching Providence, R. L., 
on November 8th. After a halt of two weeks the 
French army resumed its march and entered Boston 
during the first week of December. Eighteen days 


later, December 24, 1782, the French fleet carrying 


Rochambeau’s victorious army passed out of Boston 
Harbor. 

The marches of the French army going and com- 
ing aggregated more than 1,500 miles by land and 
water. The discipline displayed while in the United 
States, particularly on their marches through the 


country, and more particularly their respect for 


property, was so great, the men not even taking fruit 
without permission, that Rochambeau and his offi- 


cers were literally overwhelmed with addresses. ot 4 
congratulation and mingled expressions of admi- 
ration and gratitude. rs 


The staff, field and line, in 
many cases represented the very best nobility 
blood, not the least aaron ee Hoe He sci 


FHebuatlen, 
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The Royal Deux Ponts returned to France in 
July, 1783. In recognition of his services in Amer- 
ica Baron William of Deux Ponts was awarded 
the title of Marquis of Deux Ponts and made 
Brigadier General. During the same year the two 
brothers Christian and William were admitted as 
members of the Military Order of the Cincinnati, 
another officer of the Royal Deux Ponts who had 
served in America, the Baron Esebeck, born at 
Zweibriicken in 1740, being received a year later. 

Count William of Zweibriicken left an account 
of his campaigns in America which was edited in 
French with English translation by Samuel Abbott 
Green (Boston, 1868, 8°, 176 p.). Count de Fersen, 
another officer of the Royal Deux Ponts, wrote pri- 
vate letters to his father (during the American cam- 
paign) in French which have been published in the 
English translation in the Magazine of American 
History (New York, Vol. XXV, 1891, pp. 55-70, 
156-173). Baron Ludwig von Closen, as we have 
already noted, likewise left an account of his cam- 
paign in America, which is now preserved in the 
Congressional Library at Washington. As far as 
we know it has never been published. Long ex- 
tracts from it are printed in English translation 
in the Magazine of American History (New York, 
Vol. XXIII, 1890, pp. 96-98). The von Closen 
family became extinct in 1856 with the death of 
the son of Baron Ludwig von Closen, called Charles 
von Closen. The latter was born at Zweibrucken 
in 1786, after the return of his father from America. 

German historians completely ignore the part 
taken by those German Catholic soldiers in the 
American War of Independence. We read much 
about the services rendered by Frederick the Great 
to the Americans, yet Frederick never sacrificed 
a single soldier for their cause, nor contributed 
a farthing to it. The Duke Charles III of Zwei- 
briicken, however, a Catholic Prince of the house 
of Wittelsbach, sent his two nephews with an en- 
tire regiment to the aid of the Americans and his 
name is not mentioned by any German historian. 
When on May 24, 1902, the statue of Rochambeau 
at Washington, D. C., was unveiled as a token of 
recognition of the services Rochambeau’s army ren- 
dered to America, the German ambassador was con- 
spicuously absent. The American Irish Historical 
Society showed better sense by participating in this 
ceremony which did homage to the two Irish regi- 
ments that had fought for America as a contingent 
of the French army. 


The mother of the two brothers de Deux Ponts 
had been born without rank. After marrying Duke 
Christian IV of Zweibriicken she was raised 
to the rank of a Countess of Forbach. After Duke 
Christian had died in 1775, she lived at Paris half 
of the time. In her princely palace at Paris Ben- 
jamin Franklin was seen quite frequently mingling 
in the social gatherings, and doubtless the Countess 
_ discussed American affairs with him during the 

American campaigns of her sons. 

1 


__ After the French Revolution the two brothers 
Deux Ponts entered the service of their cousin, 


. 
a 


the King of Bavaria. Today, the picture of the 
Surrender of Cornwallis in the rotunda of the Cap- 
itol at Washington shows among others the true 
portraits of Count William of Zweibrucken and 
Count de Fersen of the Royal Deux Ponts, wno 
sat for them for Trumbull in Paris in 1787. 

The chaplain of the Royal Deux Ponts had be- 
come familiar with American conditions on his 
extensive marches through the colonies. Unfortu- 
nately he was debarred from serving in the mission- 
field in the colonies in whose behalf he had made 
the greatest sacrifices. However, he was wel- 
comed in the West in the French colonies. And 
there he died October 15, 1826, at St. Gabriel’s, 
Iberville: Father Paul de St. Pierre Rignatz, 
O.C. D. Joun M. LEnuanrt, O. M. 

Catherine, Kansas. 


A Characteristic Letter from 
Bishop Baraga 


One of the noblest of American Bishops, the Rt. 
Rey. Frederic Baraga, frequently availed himself 
of the columns of the Wahrheitsfreund of Cincin- 
nati, now a rich mine of historical information, to 
acquaint a wider circle of Catholics with conditions 
in the Northwestern territory in which he labored. 
The following characteristic letter is taken from the 
issue of October 20, 1859, of that distinguished 
journal : 


Sault-Sainte-Marie, October 12, 1859. 
“Esteemed Editor :— 


“Availing myself anew of your well-known courteousness 
I presume to request you to insert this short report in your 
esteemed and widely read publication: 

? “This year I journeyed to Lake Superior three different 
times. My last journey, from which I returned several 
days ago, was undertaken for the special purpose of dedi- 
cating the beautiful new church which was erected this 
summer under the supervision and direction of Rey. Thiele 
in Cliff Mine. It is under the patronage of Mary and I 
have dedicated it exactly on October 2, the sacred Feast 
of the Rosary of the Most Blessed Virgin Mary, to Al- 
mighty God under invocation of His Most Holy Mother. 
The church was crowded, especially by Germans, of 
whom there are many in this mine. To enhance the 
celebration I sang the Pontifical Mass, at which the 
Germans chanted and responded, and after the Gospel I 
preached in the three languages commonly spoken here. 
The Germon sermon was a sermon on Mary, whicl 
deeply touched the hearts of all venerators of the dea 
Mother of God even as it came from the depths of my 
own heart. God grant, through the intercession of th 
Most Blessed Virgin Mary, that the spirit of piety 
zeal, evidenced in this parish from the beginning, m 
ever be preserved and may be increased more and ‘mo 5 
for the honor of God and His Most Holy Mother a 
for the salvation of many souls! 


: “Friedrich Baraga, 
mS “Bishop of Sault-Sainte-Marie 
' “(Michigan)”1) _ - 
April 21 of the present year marked the centena: 
of Baraga’s departure from Cincinnati for his fi 
Indian mission station, Arbre Croche, and the 
ginning of his long and beneficent labors. 
reached New York, coming from Vienna, Di 
30, 1830, and Cincinnati, January 18, 
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[he Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 
President, Willibald Eibner, New Ulm, Minn. 
mee escent, Hy. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, 

ex. 

second Vice-President, C. J. Kunz, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mee as one August A. Gassinger, Baltimore, 

fourth Vice-President, Mrs. S. C. Wavering, Quincy, 
Ill., Pres. Cath. Women’s Union, U. S. A. 

aeneral Secretary, F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 

Assistant Secretary, W. A. Hammeke, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Treasurer, George Korte, St. Louis, Mo. 

Marshal, Michael Weisskopf, St. Paul, Minn. 

Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Wm. Siefen, 
New Haven, Conn.; John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; John J. Jantz, Detroit, Mich.; John L. Sebald, 
Baltimore, Md.; Chas. Knetzger, Peoria, Ill.; John 
A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kas. 

[The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Social Propaganda, the 
Presidents of the State Leagues, and the following 
members-at-large: Rev. Leo Henkel, Lincoln, IIl.; 
H. Dittlinger, New Braunfels, Tex.; Chas. F. Hilker, 
Ft. Wayne, Ind.; John Neuner, San Francisco, Cal., 
and George B. Doerger, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Hon. Presidents: M. F. Girten, Chicago, IIl., and Charles 
Korz, Butler, N. J. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 
endorff, 502 So. 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


All these works, of which Catholic laymen are the prin- 
sipal supporters and promoters, and whose form varies 
according to the special needs of each nation, and. the. par- 
ricular circumstances of each country, constitute what is 
generally known by a distinctive and surely a very noble 
name: Catholic Action or Action of Catholics. 


NGS. ak 
Fundamentals of Christian 
Solidarism 
I 


A century ago, the world was like an immense 
polypus wherein myriads of juxtaposed enterprises 
led an almost independent existence on a common 
rock. Exception might perhaps be made for a few 
nations who were like the annulated species, whose 
loosely connected parts may be forcibly separated 
vithout endangering their lives. 
world has become a sort of huge vertebrate, whose 
srgans complement each other; the limbs and mem- 
bers grow together, suffer together and die when 
separated from each other. 

The world has in fact become one being. Dr. 
Jaworski, writing to give a name to this newly 
volved animal, of which we are only the ephemeral 
ells, has called it the Geon (Vi=earth, being). 
it expresses adequately the stage of economic evo- 
ution which we have reached, and deserves to be 
aken up. . 

It is far from being a mere theoretical or poetic 
onception devised to strike the imagination. If 
* wish to see how well it tallies with concrete 
ity, we need only consider attentively the fa- 
ar objects which surround us, and the acts of 
daily life. It will be seen at once that if the 
body as a whole has become internationalized, 


But today, the ~ 
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so has also the life of the cells of which it is 
composed. 

How does the ordinary respectable citizen of Paris 
spend his day in 1926? 

On awakening, M. Durand washes himself with 
soap manufactured out of Congo peanut and dries 
himself with a cotton towel of Louisiana. He then 
proceeds to dress himself. His shirt and collar are 
made of Russian linen, his coat and trousers of wool 
from the Cape or Australia. He puts on a silk tie 
made of Japanese cocoons and shoes whose leather 
is derived from the hide of an Argentine ox and 
tanned with a chemical product from Germany. 

In his dining-room—adorned with a Dutch side- 
board, made of wood from Hungarian forests—he 
will find the table laid with plated metal made of 
Rio-Tinto copper, tin from the Straits and silver 
from Australia. He will find a fresh loaf, made 
of wheat which, according to the season of the year, 
may come from Beauce, from Rumania or from 
Canada. He will eat eggs newly arrived from Mo- 
rocco, a slice of frozen “Présalé” from the Argen- 
tine and preserved small peas which have seen the 
California sun; his sweet will be English jam made 
of French fruit and Cuba sugar, and his excellent 
coffee will come from Brazil. 

Francis DrEvatsi!) 


Regarding Our Failures 


The oft repeated attempts of the C. V. and affili- 
ated bodies to organize the young men, and to draw 
them into the fold of our federation, were founded 
in the very arguments recently addressed to the 
annual meeting of the St. Vincent de Paul Society 
at Belfast, Ireland, by Rt. Rev. Dr. Mageean, Bishop 
of Down and Connor: 

“Catholic young men, your Church expects to 
find you in the gap of danger. She looks to see 
you in the vanguard of her attack on this new 
paganism that, like an octopus, is throwing out its 
tentacles to strangle Christian civilization. 


“The Catholic Church wants now more than ever,” 
his Lordship added, “the young men for her lay- 
apostolate—she wants youth, dynamic youth, with 
its buoyancy and optimism, youth that can do and 
think and dare greatly, youth that is elastic, respon- _ 
sive to new situations and capable of adjusting itself 
to meet new dangers. The Catholic Church is in 
grips with new paganism; every day she is con- 
fronted with new problems, and she has need of 
youth with the clear vision and the generous sym- 
pathies; youth with the pioneer spirit that fears 
not to strike out into the unknown, youth that, in 
the game of life, makes straight for the goal and 
counts not the cost.” 

Should youth fail to respond to this call of the 
Church, we of the older generation, parents and 
educators (and the journalist and publicist as well 
as officers of Catholic societies are of this category, 
if they but recognize their duties) must search our 


4) Political Myths and Economic Realities. N. Y,, 1927, 
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conscience to discover wherein we have erred, in 
what regard and to what extent the education im- 
parted by us to youth was deficient. If the youth 
of today does not measure up to the ideal we would 
wish them to observe, we, their fathers and educa- 
tors, must have been at fault to a measure, the extent 
of which should be our duty to discover. We may 
claim the influence of public opinion and environ- 
ment to have negatived our best efforts. While the 
validity of this argument is not to be denied entirely, 
it raises at the same time the serious question: 
What have we done for the sanitation of civic 
environment in which we found ourselves placed, 
what toward creating healthy public opinion, per- 
meated with and radiating Christian principles? 

Our accomplishments in this direction are few 
indeed, the result of sporadic efforts. Now that 
neo-paganism is no longer stalking our youth 
furtively, but openly, defying the laws of God and 
man, deriding us and our feeble efforts to restrain 
youth, we are shocked. But what of the warnings 
addressed to us by great Popes and bishops, priests 
and laymen, chosen of God to direct our opposition 
to the pagan spirit abroad in the modern world, nur- 
tured by the enemies of Christ and his Church, until 
even the blind of yesterday perceive its terrible 
presence ? Realizing, as it were, in the eleventh hour, 
the truth of the words of Pius X., expressed while 
he was still Patriarch of Venice: “God has been 
deserted by so many that perhaps no other gener- 
ation has broken the covenant with heaven more 
completely, and no other society cast at God more 
emphatically the audacious declaration: Recede a 
nobis!—‘Depart from us, we desire not the knowl- 
edge of Thy ways’” (Job 21, 14).*) 

Far from despairing, however, they who were 
elected by God to be our teachers and spiritual 
guides, speaking with all the seriousness of the 
Prophets of old, have admonished us to aid in re- 
storing all things in Christ. “Let us,” says Pius X., 
“who consider Christ King, confess each day: ‘Thy 
kingdom come!’ It is our specific duty to oppose 
the advance of evil with all our might, to resist the 
temptations of ideas and doctrines that may dazzle 
but do not entitely accord with what faith, the 
Church and her wardens teach. Let us arm our- 
selves with courage, which will increase the more 
we consider that everything is possible to God, even 
that which may seem impossible to man.”?) ° 

It is with true Christian optimism we should at- 
tack the problems confronting us, imbued with the 
firm conviction that God’s cause will triumph, but 
that our salvation demands we should co-operate in 
the reformation and reorganization of society. Un- 
less we do so according to our ability and the op- 
portunities granted us, our prayer: “Thy kingdom 
come, thy will be done” is insincere. 

1)From the first Pastoral, addressed by Cardin 
to i Clergy eet pH es eee Ms a 

?2)From Cardinal Sarto’s remarkable Pastoral “On Jesus 
Christ,” published April 1, 1899. Its title might have been 
“On Christ, the King.” EIA e cae 


| major portion of the reply, with a graceful expres- 


of apologetics as was Mr. Suellentrop in'this it 
_ tunity which presents itself now and then, aint . 


To What Class Do You Belong? 

This query, addressed to the members of the 
“United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America,” by the editor of The Carpenter, may be 
directed to the members of almost any organization, 
since virtually every society is burdened with som- 
nolent members. While they are always a hindrance, 
they become a danger in organizations such as labor 
unions and societies engaged in tasks of the kind the 
C. V. has set out to perform. 

“In every Union there are two classes,” The Car- 
penter declares: “the useful and the useless. The 
useful class consists of those members who know 
what they ought to do, and do it. The useless class 
consists of drones and those who do nothing at all 
to advance the interest of the organization, but 
whine spitefully against those who do something, and 
continually fret and find fault about what somebody 
did and said. 

“The useless class claims that it alone is right— 
all others are dishonest, selfish, obstinate or blind. 
To meet the arguments of the useless class the 
Union is fortunate that there is a useful class—the 
pushers—that army of conscientious, patient, un- 
known, practically unrewarded, whose best years and 
strength, intelligence and knowledge have been de- 
voted to perfecting their organization and bringing 
about the solidarity of the organized workers.” 


Practical Apologetics 


Officers of our Kansas Branch recently undertook 
with success correction of a feature story published 
in a Sunday edition of an important Wichita daily, 
the Eagle. The article was illustrated, covering 
practically a page, and dealt with the Marcus Whit- 
man legend—a tale of Oregon in the forties of the 
last century, relating how this physician and Protes- 
tant missioner allegedly “saved Oregon for the 
Union,” and how he and others of his party were 
massacred by Indians, allegedly inflamed by reli- 
gious fanaticism.. Although the author refused 
to commit himself to the extent of charging Catholic 
missioners with having incited the Indians, the in- 
ference was made plain that “Jesuits” were chiefly 


. and Protestant missioners secondarily responsible for 


the attitude of the Indians, and consequently for the 
tragedy enacted by them. S 

Mr. John A. Suellentrop, Secretary of the Kansas 
Branch of the C. V., conferring with the President, 
Mr. M. Mohr, and with the aid of material furnished 
by the Central Bureau, presented a reply to the more 
important misstatements contained in the article to 
the editor of the Wichita Eagle, who published the 


sion of willingness to do so.. The reply not onh 
treated of the unwarranted aspersions upon — the 
Catholic missioners in Oregon but also. disprov 
the legend of Whitman’s alleged services to Or 
and the United States. >" Yaw ame nes: at ste 
Catholics are not always as successful in this 


_ pare 


ve 
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ert Catholics should not hesitate to grasp. Realiz- 
g however that knowledge, tact and method of 
‘esentation are as essential as a desire for truth 
id correction of error. 


Mission Aid Through Central Bureau Totals 
More Than $110,000 


The cumulative value of small offerings consis- 
ntly made is strikingly illustrated in the result of 
1 mission aid endeavors of the Bureau and the 
embers of the C. V. employing it as their agency. 
ince 1916, when the C. V. convention commissioned 
1€ Bureau to act as intermediary for missionary 
tiests and sisters throughout the world, members 
f the C. V. and others have contributed to our 
lission Fund no less than $112,861.16, the figure 
scorded as of March 30. 

Barring a fraction of this total, expended for 
estments and other major articles missionaries 
eeded (no charges such as for postage, overhead, 
-¢., are made against this account) the entire’ sum 
as been forwarded in cash to missionaries in the 
J. S. and in many corners of the world. In addi- 
on missions were benefited by contributed gifts in 
ind, literature, many tons of wearing apparel, 
uilts, etc., all of which were gratefully received. 
- may be of interest to note that while the business 
ear 1916-17 yielded receipts of only $2,212.14 for 
uis fund the year 1928-29, with the highest record, 
rought receipts totalling $15,198.98. It should also 
e borne in mind that these figures do not include 
“ust funds assigned to mission benefit, nor the sums 
sllected for and forwarded to the German Society 
or the Holy Land. 

The entire achievement of our members and 
riends is the more remarkable for the fact that 
nce 1916 they also entrusted to the Bureau more 
1an $900,000 in addition, for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Velfare, for European Relief and for the Central 
‘ureau Endowment Fund. 

The benefactors of our mission efforts may glean 
acouragement from these totals. They may also 
eel confident in the consideration that undoubtedly 
ut a scant portion of the $112,000 would have been 
ssigned to mission purposes had they not taken the 
'. V. appeal seriously and had not the organization 
rovided the Bureau’s services. There has been a 
smarkable quickening of the mission spirit in the 
Jnited States since about 1920. Is it not fair to 
ssume that the 1916 resolution and the subsequent 
iving and reminders to give have had some in- 
uence upon this development ? 

. 


_ Mission Expansion and Mission Needs 


There is a gradual but persistent extension of the 
lission field going on all over the world. On March 
‘Most Rev. Henry Doering, S. J., writing to the 
Pantrom Poona, India, reports so ey So 
Today I had my consultors with me and we decided to 
ge the sphere of our missionary activity by starting a 
Mission-Center. But alas, the more..work we take’ on 
reater are the demands on my exchequer. Divine 


Providence has been helping us so far, and I trust we shall 
find sufficient help in the future too.” 

A missionary who at one time labored among the 
Sioux Indians in South Dakota, Rev. Henry West- 
ropp, 8. J., informs us: 

“I am just starting a Mission out in the jungle and I 
must work my way from the ground up. You can, there- 
fore, realize my gratitude for your help. The chapel is a 
mud-hut, pro tem I have cut off a bit of it to live in. We 
are seventeen miles from the railway, and thus from ciy- 
ilization, with three rivers to cross, unfordable in rainy 
weather.” 

A post scriptum reports one of those tragedies of 
life in India: 

“A leopard came last night and stole one of our flock.” 

Wild animals and poisonous snakes annually take 
great toll of life among the Natives of India. In 
fact, Fr. Westropp says that among other difficul- 
ties to be faced by the missionaries is that of wild 


beasts. 
Kk OO Ok 


The present Prior of Sacred Heart Monastery 
at Chethipuzha, Travancore, S. India, Rev. Fr. 
Bartholomew of Jesus, declares a recent gift from 
us to have “really come at a critical moment,” 
adding: 

“Blessed be the S. Heart of Jesus to whom I am inces- 
santly praying to send us helpers and who, I really believe, 
inspired you to send this money to good Fr. Nicholas. He 
was my predecessor as Prior of this Monastery and is now 
my Procurator. He, too, is heartily thankful to you for the 
help you have sent to this institution for the training of 
future missionaries and ministers of God, which we are 
maintaining in extremely hard times.” 

Similarly Fr. Francis, likewise a Carmelite, writ- 
ing from St. Ann’s Monastery, Kuriand, So. India, 
assures us of their gratitude for gifts received 
through the Bureau. But he too speaks of their ex- 
periencing the effects of world-wide economic dis- 
turbances. He writes: 

“I am sending you a photo of the new Christians we 
have converted here since the establishment of this new 
Monastery. But while our field of action is quite exten- 
sive, our funds are at a low mark.” 

Bee ge oh: 


A well-known missionary of South Africa, who 
has advanced the social and economic welfare of 
the people of his state, a fact quite generally 
acknowledged, writes us: 

“IT am very grateful to you for sending me regularly 
your monthly, which is a great help and inspiration to me 
in my work among the S. African natives.” 

An American missionary in China, Rev. Edward 
V. Mueth, M. M., assures the Bureau he is “doubly 
grateful for the gift sent him,” because “during the 
present depression he finds his accustomed benefac- 
tors among the unemployed.” . 

Fr. Mueth says that distrust of all foreigners is ham- 
pering the work of the missioners in China. “I have often 
been asked,” he writes, “how much salary I receive from 
the American Government fer working in China.” Nev- 
ertheless, the future seems to him bright: “Misconcep- 
tions regarding the Church will in time wear off, at least 
partly, and therefore approach to the Church will present 
fewer obstructions than it does at the present time,” 


: tee jdt re yen Teeth ase f LDYt Lm oe 95 
: toa 5 Pe = wo fits Sah ‘ teary 
For some time it has. been our custom to solicit 
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candle-ends and to ship the greater part of what- 
ever was obtained by us to Rev. Peter Kuppers, in 
New Mexico, who serves no less than thirteen mis- 
sions. A recent communication from him to us 
expresses the hope that we may soon be able to send 
him another consignment: : 

“Those you sent long ago are still being used for our 
main altar in our church here (at Penasco), They have 
proven a godsend, since candles are so expensive. 

The same letter requests worn clothing, “which would be 
more than welcome.” 


Credit Union Notes 

The “effectiveness of Credit Unions as poor 
men’s banks,” declares Miss Florence E. Parker, of 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, in 
that office’s latest study on consumers’ co-opera- 
tives, “is shown by data collected as part of the 
Bureau’s general study of the co-operative move- 
ment. In 1925, when the Bureau’s previous study 
was made, there were only 284 societies of this type 
in existence [in the U. S.]; by the end of 1929 the 
number had risen to 974. During the same period 
the membership has increased from 107,779 to 
264,908.” 

This development has been accompanied by a 
corresponding growth in resources, which have 
more than doubled. “The paid-in share-capital,” the 
account continues, “has grown from $10,706,099 to 
$24,065,407, and the reserves from. $973,873 to 
$2,079,450; the savings deposited with these socie- 
ties have increased from 4,700,768 to 9,017,786. 
During, the year 1929 the loans granted by these 
societies to their members reached the sum of more 
than $54,000,000.’") 

According to the same authority the most com- 
mon rates of interest charged by these associations 
are 5.9, 6.0, 8.0 and 12.0 per cent. The report, be- 
sides entering upon a number of phases of Credit 
Union composition and operation, also notes the 
progress of federation of existing unions into State 
Leagues. 

Naturally the figures presented in the report have 
changed since the close of 1929. Nevertheless this 
document is enlightening and well establishes the 
development for the period covered. A particularly 
interesting table dealing with occupational-distribu- 
tion of Credit Union Membership shows that out of 
256 associations membership in 74 was restricted to 
railroad employees and in 75 to Post Office em- 
ployees, including railway mail employees, these 
two groups thus making up 149 or more than 65 per 
cent of the entire number considered in the list. The 
report adds that “the rapid spread of the co-opera- 
tive credit idea among the postal employees through- 
out the country has been due mainly to the encour- 
agement given by the Director of Service Relations 
of the United States Post a ee Department.” 

* 


Approval was recently granted by the Dallas High 
School Teachers’ Association, authorizing the organ- 


2) Consumers’, Credit, and Productive Co-operative So- 
- cieties 1929. Bulletin of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics No. 531, Washington, February 1931, p, 55. 


ization of a Credit Union for the Dallas, Texa 
group. The threefold purpose of the propose 
Teachers’ Credit Union is presented as follow: 

(a) To promote thrift among the members through 
system of saving which specializes in the smallest units — 
savings, and by a regular saving plan, makes saving a habi 

(b) to use the funds thus accumulated for the bene: 
of those who accumulated them by creating credit for tl 
members at legitimate rates of interest for provident ar 
productive purposes, and 

(c) to educate the members in matters pertaining to th 
investment and care of their savings. 

It would be difficult to state the chief and be 
aims of the Credit Union more logically and su 
cinctly than is done in this instance. Catholic Cred 
Unions in parishes and societies will do well to I 
guided by these considerations and their relatin 
importance. 

* Ox 

Relative to the founding of a Credit Union in $ 
Lawrence parish, New Hamburg, Mo., announced 1 
our April issue, the Scott County Democrat, pul 
lished at Benton, Mo., reports in its issue of Apr 


“Quite a number of the people of the New Hambur 
vicinity have expressed a definite desire to join. An aj 
plication has been made for a charter and as soon as th 
has been received from Jefferson City the Union wi 
start operations.” 

The item also notes the co-operation rendered tk 
local pastor, Rev. H. J. Eggemann, by Mr. B. Bas 
horst, Chairman of the Committee on Credit Unior 
of the Catholic Union of Mo. 


An Additional Life Member and a Lenten Alm 


Mr. Henry B. Dielmann, of San Antonio, Texa 
First Vice President of the C. V. and member c 
the C. V. Committee on Social Propaganda, joine 
the ranks of Life Members during April. Anothe 
member of this committee, namely, the V. Rev. D: 
A. J. Muench, St. Francis, completed payment c 
the membership fee. ; 

A striking evidence of faithful, consistent suf 
port of our undertakings is the Lenten Alms of $2 
received from Rev. A. Mayer, also a member of th: 
committee and pastor of St. Andrew’s parish, S 
Louis, as an offering from his congregation. Th 
parish has contributed a Lenten offering annuall 
since 1913, when Fr. Mayer issued an appeal nx 
only to his congregation but to a large number ¢ 
societies in the C. V. to make this a practice. For 
merly these contributions were assigned to cur 
accounts, but since 1924 the proceeds have been 
corporated in the Endowment Fund, the total 
amounting to $1,036.11. ; 

Another unusual contribution receiv iring re 
months for the Endowment Fund is aa tel $3 
the result of a collection arranged in St. Aloysius cht 
Philadelphia, by the Rey. H. J. Steinhagen. Yet 
is the offering of $25, left in person by Dr. 
Dietz, Jr. of Brooklyn, a Life Member, on th 
bee Mn Frac CopBiiog SuLGMMOR aye oe 
additional $5 46 the Fund, oy ae ae ah 

$1 to $10 were 


Contributions ranging from — 
recently from other benefactors 
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v. N. N., Kansas; Rev. H. Hammeke, Philadelphia; 
v. J. B. Frigge, Raeville, Nebr.; St. Aloysius Pfarr- 
ippe, Phila; Mr. Wenzel Friedl, Waterloo, Ia.; Mr. 
J. Nottingham, St. Louis; Mr. Anton Hoefer, Ukiah, 
|; Mr. J. Kamper, New Rochelle, N. Y.; Mr. C. M. 
sin, Millerville Minn., and Mr. Chas. Schellhammer, 
rt Wayne, Ind. 


fith the C. V. and Its Branches 
Convention Calendar 


@onvention C. C. V. of A. and N. C. W. U.: 
. Wayne, Indiana, beginning August 23-26. 

Kansas Branch of the C. V.: New Almelo, May 

7 

Cath. Union of Illinois and State Branch of the 
C. W. U.: Edwardsville, May 17-18. 
Cath. Union of Missouri and State 
C. W. U.: St. Joseph, May 17-19. 

© V. of North Dakota and C. W. U.: Lefor, 
ne 16-17. 

Connecticut Branch C. V. and N. C. W. U.: 

eriden, June 27-29. 

C. V. and C. W. L. of Wisconsin: Burlington, 
ne 21-23. 

Oregon Branch C. V.: Sublimity, July 12. 
Pennsylvania Branch C. V. and N. C. W. U.: 
ilkes-Barre, July 12-14. 

State League of Texas and State Branch N. C. 
. U.: Hallettsville, July 28-30. 

State League of Indiana and Branch N. C. W. 
_: Fort Wayne, simultaneously with convention 
eV.and N. C. W.U. 

State League of California: Oakland, in Sep- 
nber. 

New York Branch C. V. and N. C. W. U.: Sep- 
nber. 

State League and C. W. U. of Arkansas: Altus. 
New Jersey Branch C. V. and N. C. W. U.: 

swark, September 26-27. 

State League of Minnesota and C. W. U.: 
sano, September 27-28. 


Branch 


Invitation to Fort Wayne C. V. Convention 
; Issued 


Under date of April 6, General Secretary Frank 
Dockendorff, La Crosse, has issued the formal 
nvitation to the 76th General Convention of the 
itholic Central Verein of America,” to be held 
Fort Wayne, Ind., August 23 to 26. Besides 
ioting the article from the constitution govern- 
representation at the convention, the communi- 
ion urges attendance in large numbers of ‘good 
i willing men,” and prompt compliance with the 
les relating to payment of annual dues, filing of 
s, and notification respecting names of dele- 
The invitation reads in part: ; 
rt Wayne bids you a hearty welcome again, the 
ime in the course of a few years. This progressive 
; situated almost in the center of our organized 
rship. It should therefore be an easy matter to gather 
e delegation of good and willing men at this con- 
_ who will aid whole-heartedly in carrying out the 
s offered. New membership can be obtained, but 
> only by personal contact and the willingness 


to sacrifice time and convenience. Widespread activity in 
this respect will produce noticeable results.” 


A paragraph reminds the members that the of- 
ficers of the C. V. “will be under a constant handi- 
cap” unless the members co-operate with them, and 
that such co-operation will be necessary to render 
the convention successful. 


Convention Committee at Fort Wayne Advances 
Preparations 


Arrangements at Fort Wayne for the convention 
of the C, V. and N..C.. W. U. are well under way. 
Apart from details of the program of the mass meet- 
ing and special addresses contemplated for business 
sessions, most essentials have been taken care of. 
Thus the Rt. Rev. John F. Noll, Bishop of Fort 
Wayne, has consented to pontificate on the morning 
of August 23, while Rt. Rev. Msgr. F. A. Rempe, 
Chicago, will deliver the sermon. 

His Excellency Bishop Noll, Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Chas. Thiele, Pastor of St. Peter’s parish, Mr. 
George J. Phillipps, Chairman of the Arrangements 
Committee, and a group of priests and laymen are 
actively advancing the local preparations for the 
gathering. Attendance at the convention should be 
urged and planned at the forthcoming conventions of 
the State Branches and in the local societies. 


President Eibner Offers Recommendations to 
Coming State Branch Conventions 


Addressing the members of the Major Executive 
Committee of the C. V. on April 15, President Willi- 
bald Eibner extends his best wishes for the success 
of the annual conventions of the State Leagues, the 
first of which are to be held during May. He hopes 
they may, in each instance, “‘yield evidence that the 
seed sown at the ever memorable Diamond Jubilee 
Convention of the C. V. has developed and now holds 
out the promise of good fruit,” adding this hope was 
supported by reports on varied activities from fed- 
erations composing the C. V. . 

The communication recognizes however that only a 


portion of the affiliated units are alert to the realization 
of their duties. Yet all should be. Though there was in 


_ the past some excuse for indifference, it had been dispelled 


by the generous and general recognition afforded the 
C. V., particularly on the occasion of the Jubilee conven- 


tion. Members could be made to realize the significance of 


this recognition if some of the outstanding commendatory 
communications received from Archbishops and Bishops 
and printed in the recently published Proceedings be read 
at conventions to assembled delegates. The conventions 
should, moreover, inculeate in the delegates and other 
members a warranted pride in the C. V. and encourage 
conscientious activity. The reports and resolutions of the 
Baltimore Convention offered guidance in and reasons for 
endeavor. The entire history of the C. V., and more spe- 
cifically the decades that have passed since the establish- 
ment of the Central Bureau, furnished inspiration along 
with the assurance that the members were following safe 
and alert guidance. 
Mr. Eibner also notes the passing of older members, 
naming Mr. Anton Spaeth, of Illinois, and Mr. Henry A. 
Schmitz, of Wisconsin, in particular, and urging the neces- 
sity emphasized by these and other losses, of systematically 
enlisting the organized co-operation of young men in our | 
moyemeniy Neo SA ge ; 1 iy se iM 
The members of the Executive Committee are also” 
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advised of progress in the arrangements for the 
Fort Wayne convention, and requested to express 
their preference for the 1932 convention city. 


To Discuss Benevolent Societies’ Problems 

The dissolution of several Benevolent Societies 
of long standing, the lack of interest in others, the 
contention on the part of some that recruits for 
societies of this type cannot be obtained among 
young men, have induced the officers of the Cath. 
Union of Missouri to announce a round table con- 
ference on Benevolent Societies as an event of the 
annual convention, to be held May 17-19 in St. 
Joseph. 

The officers of all affliated Benevolent Societies have 
been notified of the arrangement and requested to instruct 
delegates to attend the conference or conferences and to 
contribute to the discussion. It is hoped that from com- 
paring experiences helpful suggestions may be obtained 
for the renewal of interest in and the more effective opera- 
tion of these societies. 


Popcorn and Bean Growing Again Urged by 
Minnesota Branch President 

Application of interest and personal labor to mis- 
sion aid is again recommended to Catholic school 
children and youths of Minnesota by the President 
of the C. V. Branch, Mr. Wm. A. Boerger, in a 
communication adddressed “To Our Boys and 
Girls.” Previous effort on their part in planting and 
tending one or more “mission rows” of popcorn, the 
crop intended for the Indian missions, and in grow- 
ing beans to be sold for the benefit of the Central 
Bureau’s mission endeavors, are, Mr. Boerger sug- 
gests, to be repeated. While the popcorn venture 
is now in its third year that of growing beans is in 
the second; the former met with great success two 
years ago, while last year the drought seriously af- 
fected both undertakings. 

Besides submitting definite suggestions, Mr. Boerger 
reminds the children that “at one of the missions kodak 
pictures were taken of the Indian children with large pop- 
corn balls in their hands, and these pictures were published 
in The Indian Sentinel at Washington, D. C., together 
with the statement that the popcorn came from the Min- 
nesota boys and girls.” 

The communication also announces the proposed 
children’s mass meeting, planned as an event of the 
State Branch convention to be held on the last Sun- 
day in September in Delano. 


Birth Control and Old Age Pension Bills Acted 
On by Connecticut Branch ; 

As Mr. Theo. J. Uttenweiler, Hartford, Conn., 
advises the Bureau, a number of bills of interest 
to our members, and to others interested in Catholic 
Action, had been introduced in the Legislature of 
that State, among them proposals dealing with dis- 
semination of Birth Control knowledge and the sale 
of contraceptives, and with Old Age Pensions. The 
Committee on Legislation of the C. V. Branch, of 
which our correspondent is chairman, declared its 
position on these measures, opposing the former 
and favoring the latter in principle. They had the 
_ satisfaction of seeing the Birth Control measure, 
which had been favored by the Judiciary Committee, 


~ 


meet with an overwhelming defeat in both Hous 


of the Legislature. 

Besides attending hearings on both bills, Mr. Uttei 
weiler addressed letters to the Judiciary Committee regar 
ing them. He realizes there are several objections to tl 
Old Age pension, which may not be removed in measur 
introduced during the present session, The Legislati 
Committee is guided by the position of the C. V. regardir 
state-help. 

With respect to the hearing on the Birth Control bill M 
Uttenweiler writes: “The speaker who represented tl 
Bishop of the Diocese and various organizations made 4 
eloquent plea, and strongly opposed any change in _ tt 
present law, which forbids the use of contraceptives. Ney 
ertheless I must frankly acknowledge that the proponen 
of Birth Control brought out effective points and fac 
which were enthusiastically received by the large numbe 
of women present, and also seemed to make a favorable in 
pression on the Committee.” The writer recognizes the ir 
fluence of the recent pertinent declaration of the Feder 
Council of Churches upon the issue. Happily this influen 
did not prevent the fourth decisive defeat of Birth Contr 
legislation in Connecticut. 

Very appropriately Mr. Uttenweiler concludes on 
of his letters with the thought: 

“Tt is now absolutely necessary and of great importance 
as the Central Verein and the Central Blatt have ofte 
urged, that our State Branches, the local Societies an 
individual members take a greater interest in public an 
social questions, and likewise see to it that the proper me 
are elected to public office. If we fail to do this, the men 
bers of our Societies and the leaders of the Central Verei 
of the future, perhaps in the next generation, will write c 
our mistakes and our lack of foresight.” 


Quarterly District Meetings Begun in 
La Crosse, Wis. 

An interesting and promising development in th 
field of District League organization is the forme 
tion of the La Crosse, Wis., group, at present cor 
posed of the three societies in that city affiliate 
with the State Branch of the C. V. Quarterl 
meeting are scheduled. 

As the General Secretary of the C. V., Mr. Frank 
Dockendorff, advises the editors, considerable interest w: 
shown at the first meeting. Co-operation of the societi 
in the promotion of the Oratorical Contest, arranged } 
the State Branch, was urged; later the societies are - 
foster mission aid, in however humble a form. Moreoye 
they offered to interest themselves in Catholic immigran 
who shave arrived within the last several years. Cathol 
Credit Unions, of which La Crosse now has two functiot 
ing, were discussed, as was also hospital aid. Mr. Docker 
dor ff urged more serious interest in Central Blatt and Soci 
Justice While the beginnings are on a modest scale, hop 


for expansion and for sustained interest seem warrante 
* OK mr 


The fortieth anniversary of the appearance of th 
Encyclical of Leo XTII on the Condition of Labe 
was observed at the April meeting by the St. Lou 
District League. ; 

Mr, A. F.. Brockland, of the Central Bureau, spoke 
the timeliness of the Encyclical in 1891 and at prese 
The address at the March meeting was delivered by 
Jos. _ Spaeth, S. J., St. Louis University, a student | 
Russian affairs, who discussed the condition of the Chure 
and religion in Soviet Russia. The topic treated at 
Asda fe was: ioe Economic Depression ; 

e Spirit of Lent,” the lecture bei by Rev. | 
Wahlen, M. S. F. 52 RE, I E va 


* OK ok - 
Plans for the celebration of St. Boniface I 
were discussed at the March meeting, held in 


i 
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hael’s parish hall, Pittsburgh, of the Allegheny 
inty Branch of the C. V. This federation has 
hfully observed the feast of the Apostle of the 


mans for more than a decade and a half. 

veral bills pending in the legislature were commented 
ry Mr. Leonard Boehm, chairman of the Committee on 
slation of the State Branch of the C. V. President 
ik Stifter, and Rev. Fathers C. F. Moosmann and 
5. Mihm delivered addresses. 


Abrary Installations Practically Completed 
riday, April 24, witnessed completion of the in- 
ling of the metal stacks in the C. V. Library 
ding. They occupy about two-thirds of the 
icture, reaching from the ground floor to the 
f, intercepted by the mezzanine constructed of 
land glass. The vault and alcove intended for 
Orical relics are located on this floor, while the 
ding room occupies part of the ground floor. 
sarring installation of the furnishings for the 
ding room, and of lights, the interior is at pres- 
complete, while the exterior is still to be 
mically washed, after which the bronze memorial 
let, the gift of the Young Men’s Section, C. U. 
Mo., already ordered, is to be set in place. As 
May 4th removal of volumes from the Bureau 
Iding to the Library is to begin, about which time 
structure is to be blessed by Rev. John E. 
hensteiner, in whose parish the Bureau is located. 
recent visitors, including several book lovers and 
1 of library experience, are highly pleased with 
building and its equipment. 


Miscellany 


As long as there is life there is hope has proven 
e in the case of St. Joseph Society, of Altus, Ar- 
isas. While its condition, according to the report 
dered at last year’s meeting of the State League, 
d at St. Vincent, seemed not very promising, Mr. 
rman J. B. Wiederkehr, the present Secretary, 

now informed us the Society has been reor- 
‘ized and obtained quite a number of new mem- 
s. This is indeed gratifying news. This year’s 
‘vention of the Catholic Union of Arkansas is to 
held at Altus. 


\ substantial benefit was recently conferred upon 
Elizabeth Settlement and Day Nursery by the 

of a Frigidaire, presented by Mr. Otto L. Spaeth, 

St. Louis. 

‘he donor is a son of another benefactor of the Bureau, 

late Mr. Anton Spaeth, Decatur, at the time of his 

th President of the Catholic Union of Illinois. 


Che Bureau is in receipt of a contribution of $100 


led for the general expense account. 

he Union allowed this amount in recognition of the 
au’s services, especially those rendered in the editing 
‘publishing of the monthly Bulletin, subscription in- 
-from which barely meets production costs, without 
wing for editorial charges or office overhead. 


Che bill proposing sterilization of certain mental 
p othe and criminals in State institutions, which 


m the National Catholic Women’s Union, in- 


had been introduced in the Missouri General As- 
sembly, was defeated. 

Special helpful interest was displayed in the efforts of the 
Committee on Legislation of the Cath. Union of Missouri 
by several members of the Young Men’s Section residing 
in the State Capital. 


We are indebted to the Jesuit Fathers in charge of 
St. Joseph parish, St. Louis, for a large framed litho- 
graph of John Amend, first Vice President, and from 
1860 to 1867 President of the C. V. It has been 
added to our historical collection. 

This collection at present contains framed photographs 
of the following Presidents: Amend, Oelkers, Frey, Korz, 
Girten, Eibner. Members who have pictures of other 
Presidents and influential leaders in our movement are 
reminded of our desire to develop this department as well 
as the Historical Library. 


A complete set of our monthly, 22 volumes, was 
presented to the Public Library of St. Paul, Minn., 
by Mr. William: Pohl, of that city. Acknowledging 
receipt of the gift, the Assistant Librarian makes 
special mention of the fact that the bookbinding was 
the donor’s own handiwork. “The Library appre- 
ciates your generosity in donating this gift,’ the 
communication states. 

Mr. Pohl is also a generous contributor to the Bureau 


Library, which owes to him a number of valuable books 
and brochures. 


Distribution of worn clothing has been carried 
on by the Bureau in its accustomed manner during 
the past winter. Occasionally a request was re- 
ceived from quarters hitherto not supplied by us. 
On April 22, Rev. Fr. Herman, O. S. B., of Bel- 
mont Abbey, N. C., dppealed to the Bureau for 
clothing, stating: 

“I have a poor mission congregation about thirty-five 
miles away from here and these people are indeed ex- 
tremely indigent. If you can at all do so, I will be most’ 
grateful to you for sending me clothing of any kind for 
these poor people.” 


Acting as secretary of the St. Josephs Liebesbund, 
of Detroit, which organization, founded in 1856, is. 
to celebrate its diamond jubilee this year, Mr. John 
N. Jantz, mailed to all the members of that Society 


_and otherwise distributed a quantity of our Free 


Leaflets. He assures us that, judging from com- 
ments heard by him, they were much appreciated by. 
those who received them. "4 

Always responsive to suggestions emanating from the 
C. V. and the Bureau, Mr. Jantz has greatly aided in re- 
viving interest in our movement in Detroit. Close contact 
has been established by our members with the local Kolping 
Society, something very much to be desired. 


Officers and members of the St. Joseph Liebes- 
bund of Detroit, and of the C. V. Branch as well, 
mourn the death of Mr. Joseph M. Friederichs, a 
pioneer member of both organizations, which oc- 
curred April 10. Representatives of the C. V.. 
Branch, the Liebesbund and other notable Catholics 
and non-Catholics attended the funeral services held 
April 13. 


Mr. Friederichs, who died at the age of 84, was a mem- 


ber of the Liebesbund for 62 years, had held the Presi- 


dency for 9 years, and was member of the Board of 


— # 
Ay 


; “ great interest. 
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Trustees at the time of his death. Four sons and a son- 
in-law are also enrolled in its ranks. Mr. Friederichs 
frequently represented the Michigan Branch at C. V. con- 
ventions. A banker of long experience, he also aided in 
organizing the Michigan C. V. Credit Union and was a 
member of its first Advisory Board. 


The account of the dedication on March 22, of 
the New London ( Wis.) Community Hospital, pub- 
lished in the Catholic Citizen, refers to a singularly 
zealous priest : 

“The hospital had its beginning in 1922 at the instance of 


the late Rey. John Kaster, pastor of the Most Precious 
Blood Church, New London.” 


Catholic Action lost in this priest, killed in an 
accident, an active promoter; the C. V. an enthusi- 
astic friend, whose deeply rooted human sympathies 
and charity led him to co-operate in our endeavors. 


Regarding “C. B. and S. J.” 


Writing to the Bureau on April 4, His Excellency 
ee ac Archbishop of ......, Scotland, speaks of 


the Apostolatus Maris, called by him “an exception- 
ally good work” “One need only think of the great 
number of Catholics,” he adds, “who man the ships 
of all nations, to be convinced of that. The convic- 
tion becomes deeper when one thinks of the difficul- 
ties and the dangers those Catholics have to face.” 

To this comment on the Apostleship of the Sea 
His Excellency adds: 


“May I say that I have been particularly struck by the 
virile Catholic tone that characterizes The Central-Blatt 
and Social Justice. I wish it and the Organization it rep- 
resents much blessing and success.” 


Commenting both on the beginning of a new 
volume and our article: “Rather a One-Sided Pres- 
entation”, a correction of misstatements made in 
a Catholic monthly regarding the development of 
Catholic Parish Credit Unions, The Wanderer de- 
clares editorially in its issue of April 16: 


“,.. The incident shows once again how necessary it 


is to have an organ like the Central Blatt and Social Justice, 
which has just entered upon its twenty-fourth year and 
deserves the active support, not only of all members of the 
Central Society but of all Catholics of German descent, 
nay of all Catholics sincerely devoted to the cause of 
Christian social reform throughout this country, quite re- 
gardless of nationality. The threatening social catastrophe 
of which we hear so much lately can be headed off only 
by genuine social reform. Now effective social reform 
presupposes knowledge of Catholic ethics and moral 
theology, and there is no more reliable medium for the 
diffusion of such knowledge among the American people 
than the Central Blatt and Social Justice. If Catholics are 
to aid intelligently in the reconstruction of the social order 
along the lines laid down by Leo XIII in his Encyclical 
on the Condition of Labor, we shall need several widely 
diffused journals of the type of this pioneer in a vast and 
difficult field. Do not delay subscribing for the Central 


Blatt and Social Justice if you are not already getting it, 


and study each number carefully, for it is a veritable 


_ treasure house of sociological lore served up in popular 


language and applied to existing conditions.” 


I am reading your valuable Central-Blatt with 
V. Rev. L. J. Zaptornix, Nebr. — 


Books Reviewed 


Exceptional praise was bestowed upon the “Le: 
kon fiir Theologie und Kirche,” whose chief edit 
is Rt. Rev. Dr. Michael Buchberger, Bishop — 
Regensburg, by the Holy Father. In an audien 
granted Msgr. Dr. J. P. Kirsch, Professor in t 
Catholic University of Fribourg, Switzerland, a1 
Director of the Papal Institute of Archaeology, H 
Holiness declared the work to be “what a true enc 
clopedia should be, containing brief, easily scanne 
and accurately informative articles.” 

Our readers will remember Rev. Dr. Charl 
Bruehl to have accorded the two volumes of th 
encyclopedia thus far published signal praise. 
Bruni, Girardo—Zybura, J. S. Progressive Scholasticis 

B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1929. XXXVI 
and 186 pp. $1.75. 

To Anti-Scholastics, the very name “Progresst 
Scholasticism” is a contradiction in terms. N 
merely absence, but absolute impossibility of pro; 
ress in the scholastic system, is, as a rule, the chi 
cause of their prejudice against it. 

And among adherents to Scholasticism there a 
those who believe that it can continue to be tl 
philosophia perennis only if it reject all that savo 
of progress. 

The present work shows in the first part, the po 
sibility, and in the second, the absolute necessi 
of progressiveness in the philosophy of the school 
Scholasticism can continue to be the philosoph 
perennis only if “it seek and find itself in whatev 
is true in every system of modern thought and : 
every aspect of modern culture.” The work is alt 
gether stimulating. 

The author, Dr. Girardo Bruni, is one of Italy 
foremost neo-scholastic thinkers. | 

The learned Dr. Zybura has not only given us a 
excellent translation, but in a foreword of some < 
pages presents some of his own pointed views on tl 
subject: 
CLEMENT NEUBAUER, O. M. Cap. 
Skelly, Rev. A. M., O, P. Conferences on the Interi 


Life. Vol. III. B. Herder Book Co., St. Lou 
1930. X. and 220. $2.50. 


The “sublime heights of the spiritual way” a: 
not too exalted for the skillful pen of the gift 
author. Like all his spiritual writings, this prese 
work is characterized by clearness of expression 
sane moderation. These qualities we appreciate | 
mystical even more than in ascetical works. T 
Union of the Soul with God, Passive Purific 
and Spiritual Trials, Infused Contemplation, 
eral and Indistinct form the subject-matter o 
three parts into which the book is divided. We 
eagerly looking forward to the next volume in 
Er. Skelly promises to continue and to comp 
series. ie 


CremMENtT NEUBAUER, O. M. 


_ Received for Review 
Way of the Cross or the Fourteen Stations. 
Convent of Perpetual Adoration, Cly 
p. 15c net. 2 3 
My Daily Visit. Benedictine Conv: 
_ tion, Clyde, Mo. 61 
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antral-Blatt and Social Justice 


‘Offentlicht von der Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins. 
Das Komitee fiir soziale Propaganda: 
oseph Matt, St. Paul, Minn., Vorsitzender; Willibald 
ner, New Ulm, Minn., Pras. "d. COV te Rev. Msgr. 
Joseph Och, Columbus, O.; V. Rev. A. J. Muench, St. 
ncis, Wis.; Rev. A. Mayer, St. Louis, Mo.; Chas. 
rz, Butler, N. J.; Rev. Wm. J. Engelen, S. J., Kansas 
y, Mo.; H. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, Tex.; Nicholas 
tZ, Brooklyn, INS Otto, Fe Kreuzberger, Evans- 
e, Ind.; F. P. Kenkel, ‘Leiter der C. St., St. Louis, Mo. 
nfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen usw., bestimmt fir 
Central- Stelle oder das Central-Blatt, sind zu rich- 
an 
Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Egoismus und Wucher. 

Eine wirthschaftsgeschichtliche Studie. 
“Ueberall begegnen uns die Raubthiere in 
Menschengestalt.” Dr. G. Ruhland, System 
der politischen Oekonomie. III, 357. 

3ei den Kriegserklarungen seit dem letzten Drit- 
des 19. Jahrhunderts war das wirthschaftliche 
eresse mindestens ebenso entscheidend wie das 
itische. Das Wort, welches Generalfeldmarschall 
Imuth von Moltke in der Vorrede der Volksaus- 
»e des deutsch-franzosischen Krieges (1870-71) 
chrieben, trifft wohl fiir die meisten Waffengange 

“Die grossen Kampfe der neueren Zeit sind 

ren Wunsch und Willen der Regierenden ent- 
mnt. Die Borse hat in unseren Tagen einen Ein- 
ss gewonnen, welcher die bewaffnete Macht fiir 
e Interessen in’s Feld zu rufen vermag.” 

Mogen beim letzten Weltkriege politische und 
ionale Beweggrtinde scheinbar in Vordergrunde 
tanden sein oder sich vermischt haben, die wirth- 
aftlichen Ursachen waren vielfach ebenso be- 
nmend und durften sich speziell in der Handels- 
alitat zwischen England und Deutschland greif- 

' geaussert haben. 

Yas wirthschaftliche Interesse, das sich in gewis- 
| Grenzen halt und auch das Interesse des Nach- 
n, seien es Ejinzelne oder Volker, abwagt, ist 
echtigt. Das iibermassig gesteigerte wirth- 
aftliche Interesse dagegen, welches nur das 

’, das eigene Ich kennt und das man als Egois- 

s bezeichnet, ist moralisch verwerflich, ist die 
sse Siinde gegen die christliche Liebe. 

Jer Egoismus der Einzelnen summiert, organi- 
t und steigert sich zum Egoismus grosser Grup- 
. und einzelner Volker. Und wenn der allver- 
itete Egoismus Einzelner einem einzelnen Volke 
ibsehbarer Zeit zum Verhangnisse gereichen muss, 
muss auch der kollektive Egoismus der Nationen 
n wirthschaftlichen Leben einer ganzen Welt in 
zer Folge zum Verderben werden. Wohl wer- 
ie starkeren Okonomischen Faktoren stets 
aber auch der Sieger wird sich auf die Dauer 
Beute nicht freuen k6nnen, so wenig wie das 
hier, dem die Méglichkeit zu neuen Beutezii- 


-unmoralische Bethatigung des Egois- 
nen wir als Wucher, der so alt ist 
liche Selbstsucht und pee Bekam- 


4 a |S at aml 


pfung bereits in Anfange der Geschichte einsetzte. 


Doch diese Selbstsucht und der sich bildende Wucher 


sind trotz aller Gegenwehr geblieben, sie haben sich 
vielfach ins Masslose gesteigert und sind zur chro- 
nischen Krankheit einzelner Gesellschaftsschichten 
wie ganzer Nationen geworden. Den Egoismus 
beider sowie die damit verbundene wucherische 
Praxis in einigen Strichen zu beleuchten und die 
heutigen Tage mit den vergangenen in Parallele zu 
stellen soll den Versuch der nachfolgenden Aus- 
fuhrungen bilden. 
L 

1. Die mit der Natur des Menschen gegebene 
sSelbstliebe, die Sorge fiir das Wohl des 
eigenen Ich, findet ihre Grenze und Regelung durch 
die Nachstenliebe. Die Befolgung des gottlichen 


Gebotes: “Du_ sollst deinen Nachsten lieben wie 


dich selbst” schliesst jede ungeordnete Selbstliebe, 
jede Schadigung oder Verletzung der Rechte und 
des Interesses des Nebenmenschen aus. Aber ebenso 
fuhrt die Ignorierung und Uebertretung dieses 
ersten sozialen Gesetzes des Christenthums die be- 
rechtigte Selbstliebe zu der alle Rucksichten vernei- 
nenden Eigenliebe, zum masslosen und immer mass- 
loser werdenden Egoismus, zu einer Selbstsucht, 
die tuber den Trimmern ruinierter Existenzen und 
uber den Leichen ganzer Volksgruppen hinweg ihre 
materiellen Vortheile erstrebt. 

Wie die Neigung zur Stinde ist auch der Egois- 
mus mit dem ins Leben tretenden Kinde gegeben. 

“Leicht und frth wird im Menschen,’ sagt 
Bischof Joh. Mich. Sailer in einem seiner ersten 
und besten Werke’), “der Egoismus allherrschend ; 
und wenn er allherrschend wird, so widerstreitet er 
der Einheit und Einigung unseres Geschlechtes eben 
dadurch, dass er alles auf das Ich bezieht und das 
Ich zum Mittelpunkte macht. 

“Dieser Egoismus ist ein Feind der Menschheit?) 
und wird ein Feind des Geschlechtes. Der Egois- 
mus ist ein Feind der Menschheit, indem er die gei- 
stige Sphare in ihren hochsten Regungen hemmt und 
beengt und die animalische wie die Erkenntnis- 
sphare selber zum blossen Befriedigungswerkzeuge 


seiner einzelnen Begierden macht; wird ein Feind 


des Geschlechtes, indem er, so weit sein Hauch 
reicht, die friedliche Blume alles menschlichen Ge- 
meinfrohsinns vergiftet und, 
reicht, die Anstalten und Zwecke der Vereinigung 
fiir das hochste Gemeingut der Menschen zerstort.” 
2. Wirthschaftlich gesprochen ist Egoismus 
Habsucht. Die praktischen Bethatigungen 
derselben sind Spekulation in Geld und Gutern, 
Raub und Diebstahl, Borsen- und Gliickspiele, 
Wucher und Betrug. “Die Habsucht,” sagt der 
Volkerapostel in einer Mahnung, die in grossen Let- 
tern auf die erste Seite aller nationalokonomischen 
Kompendien gesetzt werden sollte, “ist die Mutter 
alles Uebels.” Sie ist die unausrottbare, fiir einen 
vollen Beutel das Heiligste opfernde Judaskrankheit. 


1) Ueber Erziehung fiir Erzieher. Bearbeitet von Diy F, 
Gansen, 5. Aufl. Paderborn 1909, S. 50. 


2) Menschheit bedeutet hier die menschliche Natur und ; 


Bestimmung, nicht die Menschengattung. 
&. 


a 


so weit sein Arm © 
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Thr nationalékonomisches System fand in der Folge 
die Habsucht im Kapitalismus: in dem Streben nach 
Geld- und Giiter-, nach Reichthumsaufhaufung. 
Dem Vater der klassischen und damit der modernen 
Nationalékonomie ist nicht der Mensch, sondern die 
Reichthumsansammlung Zweck und Ziel aller 
Wirthschaft. 

Die angesehensten Vertreter der heutigen Wirth- 
schaftslehre fassen die gesamte Wirthschaft in 
diesem materialistischen und egoistischen Sinne auf 
und erklaren das Gewinnstreben als die 
einzige oder Haupttriebfeder der wirthschaftlichen 
Thatigkeit. Die Begriffe Gemeinsinn, Liebe, Ge- 
rechtigkeit usw. sind aus den nationaldkonomischen 
Heften eliminert. 

Nun war das Gewinnstreben wohl jederzeit mit 
der wirthschaftlichen Unternehmung verbunden, 
d. h. das Erstreben eines Ueberschusses im rech- 
nerischen Ergebnisse eines  Betriebes, eines 
Kapitalzinses, der eine menschenwiirdige Ex- 
istenz der bei dem Betriebe Betheiligten ermog- 
licht.2) Dieses Gewinnstreben war auch der 
alten und mittelalterlichen Wirthschaft nicht fremd. 
Nicht das Gewinnstreben als solches ist verwerf- 
lich, sondern das tbermassige, der mensch- 
lichen Habsucht entspringende .Gewinnverlangen. 
Gewinne, die jahrlich ein Drittel, die Halfte oder 
die ganze Hohe des industriellen, Handels- usw. Ka- 
pitals erreichen, sind unsittlich und ungesund, mag 
auch die heutige Offentliche Meinung oder das “of- 
fentliche Gewissen” daran wenig Anstoss nehmen.*) 

3. Die verderblichsten und am schwersten zu 
hemmenden Ausflusse der menschlichen Habsucht 
sind der Wucher und Betrug. Es ist bezeichnend 
fur die moralische Verfassung der modernen Zeit 
und Oekonomie, dass sie es bis heute zu keinem 
brauchbaren Wucherbegriff gebracht haben. 
Wucher ist nach der gewohnlichen subjektiven An- 
schauung der Zeit die (iibertriebene) Ausnutzung 
der Nothlage des Nachsten. Dabei werden nicht 
selten die Begriffe ““Wucher” und “Betrug” ver- 
wechselt. 

Nach christlicher und objektiver Auffassung fallt 
jeder ttbermassige Gewinn unter den Begriff des 
Wuchers. Nach Dr. Franz Schaub ist jede vertrags- 
massige Aneignung eines offenkundigen Mehr- 
werthes Wucher.°) Dieser Standpunkt deckt sich 
mit der alten Aequivalenztheorie, nach 
welcher sich Werth und Preis méglichst entsprechen 
mussen. Das deutsche biirgerliche Gesetzbuch kennt 
die Aequivalenztheorie nicht mehr. Man hat sich 
in den Paragraphen 138, 817 und 826 betreffs 
Wucher- und ahnlicher Geschafte mit dem allen 


' 8) Vergl. Histor.-pol. Blatter, Bd. 157. “Volkswirth- 
schaft_und Krieg” von Dr, F. Gerlich. 

*) Die christliche Vorzeit kannte keinen arbeitslosen 
Gewinn als berechtigt an, Der Gewinn des Kaufmanns, des 
Handlers war nicht das Ergebnis arbeitsloser Spekulation 
oder giinstiger Konjunktur sondern eine der gehabten 
Miihe und' Arbeit entsprechende Entlohnung oder Verdienst. 
Und heute!—Ein reich gewordener Juwelier erklarte uns 
-einst: “Eine: halbe Stunde gut gehandelt ist mehr werth 
als Ue eee 5 Le, Agee: 

Si ergl. Dr. G, Ruhland, System der politischen 
nomie, Berlin 1908, Bd. III) $302. > ae 


“= 


schwankenden Auffassungen zuganglichen Sat 
“segen die guten Sitten verstossend” begnugt. _ 

Die Praktik des Wucherers ist gemeingefahrlich 
als die des Diebes und Raubers. Gegen Wuch 
und Wuchergeist niitzen weder feste Mauern no 
siebenfach verriegelte Schlosser. ‘Wer ist 4 
Wucherer, der Erstgeborene der modernen Ha 
sucht ?” fragt der muthige Pfarr-Rektor R. Maede 
Basel.) Es ist derjenige, der die Nothlage ¢ 
Mitmenschen ausbeutet, der im Darlehns-, Kau 
und Arbeitsvertag als der Starkere den Schw 
cheren vergewaltigt, um ihn auszupliindern. Wer 
der Wucherer? Er ist derjenige, der die heiligst 
Werthe und Worte, Gott, Seele, Eigenthum, Gerec 
tigkeit, Liebe, Menschlichkeit, mit dem harten Gel 
zudeckt. Wer ist der Wucherer? Es ist in d 
Regel der Rauber mit Zylinder und Glace, der n 
seiner geistigen und materiellen Ueberlegenheit de 
jenigen, der ihn nothwendig hat, aus Gewinnsuc 
euasniitzen ss F. 


Der Geld- und Sachwucher ist stets eine Begleite 
scheinung des sittlichen und sozialen Niedergang 
der Volker. Das gilt selbst fur das auserwahl 
das jidische Volk, bei welchem in den be 
seren Tagen dem Wucher eine feste Schranke « 
richtet war durch das Zinsverbot und das Job 
jahr. Die wirthschaftliche Abwartsbewegung c¢ 
alttestamentlichen Reiches begann bereits mit de 
Reichthumstreben des Konigs Salomon, vor 
mit der Ablosung der Naturalwirthschaft durch ¢ 
Geldwirthschaft. Damit verband sich die Steig 
rung der Preise aller Waren und der Landwuch 
der Reichen, der eine der ersten Ursachen der Sp 
tung und des Verfalls des Reiches und der komme 
den Fremdherrschaft war.") 

lf. 


1. Den grossten und ausgedehntesten wirthscha 
lichen Egoismus, den die Geschichte der Alten Ta 
aufgezeichnet hat, den volkerverderblichsten W 
cher finden wir in der Schlussperiode der g ri 
chischen und r6mischen Welt. Es la 
sich unschwer der Nachweis fithren, dass aus: 
der sittlichen Faulnis es die ebenso unsittlichen u 
unhaltbaren wirthschaftlichen Zusstande, die St 
den des Egoismus und der sozialen Ungerechtigk 
waren, welche das Ende der antiken Reiche und « 
antiken Kultur herbeiftihrten. : 


Griechenland war ein Staatenbund. I 
wirthschaftliche Entwicklung seiner einzelnen Li 
der, unter denen wir ausgesprochene Agrar- | 
Handelsstaaten finden, war naturgemiss eine s 
verschiedene. Aber der Niedergang war seit d 
Ende des fiinften Jahrhunderts v. Chr. ein gleic’ 
und gemeinsamer. Der alte Adel verarmte, der a 


8) Die Schildwache: 9, Jahrg. No. 50. ~ 

7) Die Sozialreformer (Propheten) Israels spreche 
den scharfsten Worten tiber das Gewinnstreben 
Wuchertreiben der oberen Klassen. So schreibt 
“Wehe denen, die Unthat sinnen und Béses entwerfer 
ihren Lagern: am hellen Morgen vollfiihren sie es; 
es steht in der Kraft ihrer Hand. Und sie geliist 
Aeckern und. rauben sie, und iiben Gewalt an. 
Haus und an Herren und Eigenthum.” Aehnlic 
Jeremias «und. Arhosy:)°) o2 at RUC Si 
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tbeutete Mittelstand sank ins Proletariat hinab, 
1s durch staatliche Getreidezufuhren, namentlich 
as dem Pontus, ernahrt werden musste. Herren 
1 Staate wurden die Grossindustriellen und die 
ankiers. Giiterschlachterei und Grundstiickhan- 
‘Hl: der Wucher in groésster und schlimmster Form 
uhte. Die auf “Seezins” ausgeliehenen Kapitalien 
erzinsten sich auf 20 bis 100 Prozent, Syndikats- 
esellschaften arbeiteten mit 100 und mehr Prozent 
ewinn. Speziell in Athen, aber auch auf anderen 
arkten, wurde der Ankauf der Produkte, um die 
irch die vielen Kriege gesteigerten Preise weiter 
1 erhohen, im grossen betrieben. Als Griechenland 
ne Beute der Mazedonier und dann der Romer 
urde, war das griechische Volk bereits vollstandig 
srarmt. Die Geschichte seiner letzten Jahrhunderte 
it das Wort seines grdéssten dramatischen Dichters 
estatigt: “Der grdsste Fluch des Menschen ist 
is Geld.” 
(Fortsetzung folgt.) 
F. X. HoERMANN, 
Rosenheim in Bayern. 


Aus Central-Verein und Cen- 
tral-Stelle. 


Richtige Lebensauffassung und richtige Weltanschau- 
ag bleiben Grundbedingung und Ausgangspunkt 
chtiger menschlicher Thatigkeit, somit auch richtiger 
olkswirthschaft. Das gilt ganz besonders in unserer 
eit. Die Sozialisierung der Gesinnung ist unerlassliche 
oraussetzung fiir eine segensreiche Sozialisierung der 
Tenschen. H. Pesch, S. J. 


Das Apostolat der Benediktiner. 
Ee 


Unsere Zeit zeigt eine unheimliche Aktiv- 
at der Kirchen- und Gottesfeinde. Sozialisten, 
jolschewisten und nationale Faschisten, Freidenker, 
‘reimaurer und religidse Sekten, sie kommen sich 
ahe, wenn es gegen die katholische Kirche geht. 
f6gen ihre Ziele sonst auch einander entgegen- 
esetzt sein, Thatsachen beweisen, dass sich die 
rosste Kluft ttberbrticken lasst, wenn es gilt, gegen 
ie katholische Kirche Sturm zu laufen. 

Unsere Zeit verlangt deshalb, dass alles, 
‘as sich katholisch nennt, auch wirklich katholisch 
‘bt und denkt. Unsere Zeit verlangt, dass alle 
‘atholiken ein Herz und eine Seele bilden im Geiste 
esu Christi. Unsere Zeit verlangt, dass hei- 
ger Kifer fiir Gottes Sache die Herzen aller Ka- 
10liken beseele. Unsere Zeit ist es, die unseren 
eiligen Vater Pius XI. immer wieder drangt, alle 
atholiken aufzurufen zur ‘‘Katolischen 
ertion’’. he 
Die katholische Aktion, zu der unser 
eiliger Vater ruft, ist nicht so sehr Organisation, 


Is vielmehr Geist und Leben: Nicht das mecha- 


che Bilden. von Organisationen und Vereinen, 
icht das unheimliche Thatigkeitsfieber agiler Natu- 
sn, nicht so sehr die ausserlich sichtbare Thatigkeit 


<a 


t die katholische Aktion, wie der hejlige Vater sie — 
, sondern einzig:GGeistundLebenim Sinne © 


Katholiseche, Aktion, ist 
EK nedeista nace atsaain.die.c8. 
machtvolle Wirken Gottes 
te cer Wiel ts duran qemed. Kia th d= 
DRG 040.5 Ch eee ees ee ain 
Gottes als Werkzeug gebrauchen 
lassen. Katholische Aktion ist—wie der heilige 
Vater selbst sagt—ein Mitarbeiten der Katholiken 
an der Rettung der Seelen. Seelen retten ist aber 
nur Gottes Sache. Ein Mensch kann nur insoweit 
mitwirken als er sich als Werkzeug in der Hand 
Gottes gebrauchen lasst. “Katholische Aktion” be- 
ginnt also bei allen Katholiken und bei jedem ein- 
zelnen in der eigenen Seele. Das personliche Leben 
jedes einzelnen Katholiken muss mehr von Gott 
durchdrungen sein. Der Katholik muss lebendiger 
vor Augen haben, was Gott in Liebe fiir die Men- 
schen thut, um alle zu retten. Diese Erkenntnis 
wird jeden Katholiken drangen, theilzunehmen an 
der Rettung der Seelen. So wird langsam jeder gute 
Katholik ein Apostel. 


Apostolat ist ja schliesslich nichts anderes 
als Liebe, wahre christliche Liebe. Der Katholik 
liebt seinen Gott, weil Gott ihn zuerst geliebt hat 
und in Jesus Christus sein Leben fiir ihn hingegeben 
hat. Der Katholik liebt seinen Nachsten, weil er 
Christus in dem Nachsten sieht. A postel sein 
heisst ein Herz voll Liebe haben. Gott lieben, Gott 
uber alles lieben, Gott so sehr _ lieben, 
dass sich diese Liebe aussert durch das lebendige 
Verlangen, Gott moge standig mehr geliebt werden, 
damit immer mehr Menschen in Gott ganz gliicklich, 
werden. Das ist der Geist des Apostolates. Wer 
also wirklich theilnehmen will am Apostolat, an der 
katholischen Aktion, an der Rettung der Seelen, der 
braucht grosse Liebe zu Gott und grosse Liebe zum 
Nachsten. DasApostolat der Benedik- 
tiner ist die Mitarbeit des Benediktinerordens an 
der Katholischen Aktion. Alle Mitglieder des Bene- 
diktinerordens (einschliesslich der Oblaten) bilden 
eine grosse Vereinigung zur Weckung und Vertie- 
fung des apostolischen Geistes. Diese Bewegung im 
Sinne der katholischen Aktion will dann mdglichst 
alle erfassen, die irgendwie in Beziehung zum Bene- 
diktinerorden stehen (Benediktiner-Pfarrgemeinden, 
von Benediktinern geleitete Schulen etc.). 

Mit dem Worte “katholische Aktion” will die 
Kirche nicht eine starre Organisationsform, nicht 
einen Verein, der iiberall einzufthren ist, sondern 
ganze Katholiken, die alle eins sind im 
Streben, Seelen zu retten. Wie das erricht wird, 
hangt von den Verhaltnissen eines Landes, von den 
bereits besthenden religidsen Werken, und_ nicht 
zuletzt von den mannigfachen Orden der 
Kirche ab. Letzteres ist eigens zu betonen, da der 
heilige Vater selbst schon im Jahre 1923 anregt, 
die religidsen Orden mogen sich um die Erziehung 
von Laienaposteln annehmen. ‘Wie deshalb die — 
verschiedenen III, Orden in:Jetzter Zeit eine mehr 
apostolische Ejinstellung bekamen, wie die ver- 
schiedenen’ katholischén Vereine sich mehr aposto- 


Jesu Christi. 
letzten 
a) Dey Nola 


isch, bethatigen, so sucht man auch im: Benedik- 
‘tinerorden der: Anregung des’ heiligen..Vaters ent- 
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sprechend der katholischen Aktion zu dienen und 
zwar durch das “Apostolat der Benediktiner”. 
P. NorBERT SCHACHINGER, 
Direktor des Apostolates O. 5. B. 


Amerikanische Unternehmer und russische 
Bolschewisten. 

“Rin merkwiirdiges Zweigespann” nennt Vetter 
Sepp in der Zeitschrift “Der katholische Schweizer- 
bauer” den “bolschewistischen Esel aus Russland 
und den kapitalistischen Buffel aus Amerika.” So 
wunderlich dieses ungleiche Gespann auch sei, so 
gefahrlich sei es fiir den gesamten Bauernstand. 
Ihm sei, gesteht Vetter Sepp, “offengestanden eine 
Ginsehaut gekommen, als er im “‘Central-Blatt” des 
deutschamerikanischen Katholikenvereins den Be- 
richt iiber die Ausstattung der Bolschewisten mit 
amerikanischen Ackerbau- und Erntemaschinen 
gelesen” habe. 

Er legt sodann die von uns beigebrachten Zahlen 
vor, die wir bei dieser Gelegenheit noch des weiteren 
vervollstandigen moéchten, damit unsere Farmer er- 
fahren, woran sie eigentlich sind. Aus den kapita- 
listischen Tageszeitungen und aus den von kapita- 
listischen Unternehmern herausgegebenen sogenann- 
ten Farmerzeitungen (wozu solche Zeitchriften wie 
der “Nebraska Union Farmer” und “Der Landmann” 
nicht gehoren) erfahren sie solche Dinge ja nicht. 
Wir wissen nun, dass die Sovietrepublik im ver- 
gangenen Jahre landwirthschaftliche und fur ihre 
Industrie bendthigte Maschinen, und ausserdem 
Gummiwaren usw. im Gesamtwerth von $149,223,- 
000.00 in unsrem Lande angekauft hat. Ausserdem 
haben viele unserer grossten Industrien der bolsche- 
wistischen Regierung Russlands technische Berather 
und andere ausgebildete Krafte zur Verfiigung ge- 
stellt. Die Zahl dieser amerikanischen Firmen be- 
lauft sich auf vierzig; das Fordsche-Unternehmen 
ist naturlich dick daran betheiligt, indem es den 
Russen nicht wur Waren verkauft, sondern ihnen 
auch Ingenieure zu Verftigung stellt, deren Bestim- 
mung es ist, die russiche Automobilindustrie zu ent- 
wickeln ! 


Dies alles berthrt geradezu ekelhaft, wenn man 
andererseits die ““moralische Entriistung” betrachtet, 
mit der gewisse kapitalistische Kreise unseres Lan- 
des jeden Verkehr mit den Bolschewisten als un- 
denkbar von sich weisen, und sich laut beklagen 


uber das Abladen (dumping) russischer Produkte 
in unsrem Lande. 


Aus unserer Missionspost. 

Mit besonderen Schwierigkeiten hat natiirlich, wie 
zu erwarten, der mit der Verwaltung einer eben 
errichteten Apostol. Prafektur betraute Obere zu 
kampfen. Daher schreibt uns der hochwst. ‘Hr. F. 
Hanisch, R. M. M., aus Umtata, in Siid-Afrika: 


“Thre Gabe war hochwillkommen, Arm, ja sehr arm sind 
wir hier. Erst vor wenigen Monaten ist die Umtata Prifek- 


ry Si 


Schulen. Es fehlen sogar die allernothwendigsten Wol 
nungen fiir die Missionare.” 

Fs liess sich daher erwarten, dass der hochws 
Hr. Hanisch uns bitten wiirde, “dieser jungsten a 
frikanischen Prafektur zuweilen eine Hilfe zukom 
men zu lassen.” my a 


Einen Missionskoffer wiinscht sich ein in S. W 
Afrika wirkender Missionar, mit dem wir deswege 
im Briefwechsel stehen. Er schreibt uns aus Keet 
manshoop: 

“Wir sind hier zwei Patres und besitzen nur einen Alta: 
koffer. Distrikt Keetmanshoop, den wir versehen musse 
ist sehr gross, weshalb wir hier zu zweit sind. Nun mu: 
ich stets warten bis der andere Pater von der Missions 
reise zuriickkehrt, weil ich so lange ohne Altarkoffer bi: 
Bin ich auf Reisen, so muss wieder er warten, und dahe 
gelangen wir an viele Platze nicht ein Mal im Jahr 
Hatten wir zwei Tragaltare, so wtirde dem Uebel abgt 
holfen sein.” ; ) : 

Der Missionar versichert uns, es sei ihm unmog 
lich, einen Altarkoffer zu beschaffen, “denn ich hab 
nicht einmal so viel, um die Lebensmittel zu bezak 
len.” Dem ware noch hinzuzuftigen, dass wir au 
diesen Nothstand von dritter Seite aufmerksam ge 
macht wurden. Pore ee 


“Wo die Noth am grdéssten, ist Gottes Hilf’ an 
nachsten!” Mit diesen Worten leitet der Aposto 


lische Vikar von Inkamana, Stid-Afrika, de 
hochwst. Hr. Thomas Spreiter, O.S.B., sex 
jungstes Schreiben an die C.St. ein. Als unse 


Geldbrief bei ihm eintraf, waren seine Mittel z1 
Ende. Er schreibt: 

“Unser Geld ist eigentlich immer am Ende, denn wi 
miissen leider stets von der Hand in den Mund leben, un 
wissen oft kaum, wie es am anderen Tage oder in de 
nachsten Tagen und Wochen weiter gehen wird. Imme 
hangt das Damoklesschwert tiber uns: ‘Wird man uns noc 
weiter Kredit gewahren?’ 

“Also leben wir stets in Kummer und Sorgen. 
bisher hat Gott immer weiter geholfen. 
starker Trost fiir die Zukunft.” 

Dem ftigt der hochwst. Apostol. Vikar noc 
folgende Bemerkung hinzu: 

“Sie scheint Gott erwahlt zu haben, uns Ofters aus de 
Noth zu helfen. Gott mdge es Ihnen und Ihren Mitglic 
dern taussendfach lohnen,” 

*) $k 


_ Ein am 3. Marz verfasstes Schreiben des Super 
iors der Mission Shih-tsien, P. Alois Baumeister 
beweist, dass das Gespenst der Hungersnoth noc 


immer in China umgeht. Genannter Missiona 
schreibt : - 
Missio 


Doc 
Es ist das ei 


“Wahrscheinlich wird in diesem Jahre unsere 
selbstandig und von Kweiyang abgetrennt werden. 
werden unsere Auslagen immer grosser, dazu kommt 
noch die Theuerung und schreckliche Hungersnoth in 
serem Gebiete. Taglich werden iiber hundert Pers 
abgemagerte Skelette, auf der Station gespeist und - 
pflegt. In der Knabenschule und Madchenschule sind 
gazen 53-Kinder untergebracht. In der Familie wiir 
diese Kinder verhungern. Somit werden Sie es leicht ve 
stehen, wie herzlich willkommen mir Ihre Gabe war.” 

x Rk 

Almosen zu heischen ist nicht leicht; bere: 
Bitten abzuschlagen, jedoch fast noch schwere 
Wie gerne méchte man folgende Bitte sofo 
ausgiebiger Weise erfiillen: : 

“Ich bitte Sie instandig, auch in Z 
meiner Noth zu gedenken. Ich wii 
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3 danken, wenn Sie mir einen Beitrag fur einen so no- 
-en Kirchenbau besorgen konnten. Schon seit mehreren 
ren bittet mich eine meiner besten Neuchristengemeinden 

ein Gotteshaus. Méchte es mir vergonnt sein, den 
insch der Armen bald zu erfiillen!” 


30 eine Stelle im Schreiben des hochw. P. 
undius Riethmiuller, O.F.M., Pingayen, in der 


dvinz Shantung, China. 


* * 
Aus der Provinz Shantung schreibt uns der 
chant von Techow, Pater A. K., O. F. M.: 
Fur Ihre grosse Gute sage ich Ihnen herzlichen 
nk; ebenso fiir die Ofters gesandten sehr lesens- 


‘then Zeitschriften und Ihr sehr interessantes ‘Central- 
tt’. 


Hilfe an Auslanddeutsche. 

Als besonders unterstiitzungsbediirftig gelten uns 
itsche, in Polen, Rumanien oder in Bulgarien 
‘-kende Schwestern. So oft es eben geht, lassen 
r uns bekannten Ordensfrauen eine Gabe zu- 
sssen. So jtingst den Armen Schulschwestern u. 
Frau zu T. Severin, in Rumanien. Unterm 6. 
wil schreibt uns nun die ehrw. Oberin M. 
iburga : 

Niemals ware es mir eingefallen, dass Sie uns vergessen 
yen kOnnten; aber da ich horte, dass es jetzt in Amerika 
h so viele Arbeitslose giebt, dachte ich, Ihre Kasse der 
rmherzigkeit wurde im Inlande genug in Anspruch ge- 
nmen. Ich bat nur einige Tage vor dem St. Josephs- 
ste diesen lb. Heiligen, er mdge unser armes Klosterlein, 
sen Lage fast noch immer unhaltbar ist, Ihnen in Erin- 
‘ung bringen, fiir den Fall, dass Sie spater einmal wieder 
e edle Spende erhalten sollten, deren Sie nicht fur 
nerika selbst dringend bediirften. Und sieh’ da! der 
Hl. Joseph hat meine Bitte sofort erfullt. Diese so 
iz unerwartete Opfergabe hat uns alle mit neuem Muth 
1 Vertrauen auf die vaterliche Vorsehung Gottes erfullt 
d mit inniger Dankbarkeit gegen den Central-Verein.” 


srgessene Verpflichtung Lehrorden gegentber. 


Welch grosse finanzielle Anforderungen gegenwar-: 
-an die Orden der Lehrschwestern gestellt wer- 
n, entzieht sich der Kenntnis der Laien fast vollig. 
In Notch Cliff bie Baltimore wurde am 13. April 
m hochwst. Erzbischof Curley das neue Sana- 
jum und Altersheim der Schulschwestern de 
stre Dame eingeweiht. Es handelt sich um ein 
‘baude von 343 Fuss Lange, bei einer Tiefe von 
2 Fuss. Einer seiner Fliigel ist bestimmt fir die 
ifnahme schwindsiichtiger Schwestern, wahrend 
r andere alten und kranklichen Schwestern als 
2im dienen soll. 
Der Eckstein fiir ein Gebaudekomplex, der ftir 
a gleichen Zwecke bestimmt ist, wurde am 26. 
pril zu St. Louis gelegt. Auch in diesem Falle han- 
it es sich um eine Provinzial-Anstalt der armen 
hulschwestern U. L. Frau. 
Vahrend die Schwestern, die in diesen Gebauden 
Jnterkommen finden sollen, sich im Dienste der 
ziehung katholischer Kinder aufgebraucht haben, 
nun von der Genossenschaft gepflegt und be- 
werden miissen, schenkt die Laienwelt diesen 
yaben und Opfern der betf. Lehrorden kaum 
welche Beachtung. Man hinterlasst Ver- 
itnisse fiir Hospitaler, Waisenanstalten usw., 
1ur selten hort oo case den gsaichers der ka- 


wird ftir die selbstlose von ihnen im Dienste der 
christlichen Schule bewiesene Hingabe. 


Kin regsamer Lokalverband. 

Fin Bild ernsten Wollens gewahrt der Thatigkeits- 
bericht fur das letzt verflossene Jahr des New 
Yorker Stadtzweigs, erstattet in seiner am 9. April 
abgehaltenen Jahresversammlung. Anderen Ver- 
banden zur Nachahmung empfohlen sei vor allem 
die Thatigkeit des Agitations-Komitees, das jeden 
der angeschlossenen Vereine im Laufe des Vereins- 
jahres besuchte und ausserdem den Film der in der 
Stadt New York im Jahre 1929 abgehaltenen Gene- 
ralversammlung des Staatsverbandes in fiinfzehn 
Vereinsversammlungen vorfihrte. 

Auch darauf sei aufmerksam gemacht: der Verband 
besitzt gegenwartig 300 Einzelmitglieder. Unseren Ver- 
banden kann die Anwerbung beitragender Mitglieder gar 
nicht oft und ernst genug anempfohlen werden. Die Stadt- 
verbande New York und Brooklyn beweisen zudem die 


Moglichkeit, dass diese Anwerbung mit Erfolg betrieben 
werden kann. 


Hifrige Verbande. 


Nach mehrmaliger Besprechung des Vorschlags 
entschlossen sich nun der Maryland Zweig des C. V. 
und der dortige Katholische Frauenbund ihre Mo- 
natsversammlungen an ein und demselben Tage 
abzuhalten, naturlich gleichfalls in der selben 
Gemeinde. 


Bestimmt wurde dieser Beschluss von der Erwa- 
gung der Vortheile, “die sich aus einer engeren 
Verbindung zwischen diesen zwei Vereinigungen 
ergeben wurden.” Indem die Versammlung der 
Manner, am ersten Sonntag eines jeden Monats, um 
2°Uhr er6dfnet werden soll, und die der Frauen um 
3 Uhr, hofft man es moglich zu machen, “uber 
wichtige Angelegenheiten gemeinschaftlich am glei- 
chen Orte und am geichen Tage zu berathen und 
zu beschliessen.” 

Der Bericht der Aprilversammlung erklart, der Bestuch 
sei ein ungemein starker gewesen. Der Versammlung lag 
vor allem der Bericht des Legislativ-Komitees vor. Auf der 
Generalversammlung des C.V. werden hochw. P.Beier- 
schmidt, C.SS.R. und Hr. John L. Sebald den Maryland 


Zweig vertreten. 
Kk * 


Die am 28. und 29, April zu Muenster abgehaltene 


Jahresversammlung des No6rdlichen-Distrikts des 


Staatsverbandes Texas vermag sich mit der General- 
versammlung manches Staatsverbandes zu messen. 
Der Nachmittags abgehaltene Katholikentag bot 
den Theilnehmern eine Reihe trefflicher Vortrage 
iiber zeitgemasse Fragen. Es sprachen: Msgr. F. 
Hoefliger, aus der Schweiz, tber “Katholische 
Umwelt und Fihrerschaft”; Rev. P. Bonifaz, O. 
S. B., “Pflege eines haushilterischen Sinné--jc i 
Felix Stehling, Prasident des Staatsverbandes, 
“Hohe Erziehungskosten und Unterstiitzung der 
Pfarrschulen”; Hr. Franz Hoenig, “Vereinswesen 
und Pflichten der Vereinsmitglieder.” 


Um das Zustandekommen der Versammlung haben sich 
besonders verdient gemacht Rev. P. Leo, O.S.B., Organisa- 
tor fiir den Nordlichen-Distrikt des Staatsverbandes, und 
Rey. P. Frowin, O.S.B., Geistlicher Berathes fir densciber 
Distrikt. 
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Die Exekutive des Staatsverbandes tagte am 14. April 
zu Hallettsville, wo vom 28. bis 30. Juli dessen dies- 
jahrige Generalversammilung abgehalten werden soll. 

x Ok * 

Vorlaufig sei kurz auf die Feier des fiinfund- 
zwanzigjahrigen Bestehens des Brooklyner Stadt- 
verbandes hingewiesen, abgehalten Sonntag, den 19. 
April, bei ungewohnlich zahlreicher Betheligung 
der Mitglieder. 

Erwahnt sei die Stiftung “Im Memoriam” zu Ehren des 
verstorbenen Apostol. Protonotars Monsignore George 
Kaupert, die sein Andenken, wie das Andenken an diese 
Feier, im C. V. wach halten soll. Msgr. Kaupert war 
eine Reihe von Jahren Geistlicher Berather und stets hilf- 
bereiter Forderer dieses Stadtverbandes. 

We 

Als Ergebnis mehrerer “Hutkollekten,’ sandte 
der Hudson Co. Verband des N. J. C. V. uns Ende 
April $35, bestimmt “fiir die bedtirftigste Mission.” 
Bei derselben Gelegenheit erhielten wir noch aus- 
serdem eine Reihe anderer Missionsgaben, und eine 
Gabe, $10, fiir die C. St. bestimmt. 


So ist der Hudson Co. Verband nach wie vor einer 
unserer eifrigsten und thatigsten Mitarbeiter, was ihm 
sicherlich nicht nur zum Verdienst, sondern auch zum 
Nutzen gereichen dirfte. 


Goldenes Jubilaum des St. Georgs Ritter-Ordens. 


Nicht nur in Pittsburgh, sondern auch in anderen 
Stadten Pennsylvaniens, wurde das goldene Jubi- 
laum der Griindung des St. Georgs Ritter-Ordens 
in wurdiger Weise begangen. So bereits am 19. 
April in Philadelphia, wo der hochwst. Hr. 
Weihbischof Gerald P. O’Hara in der St. Bona- 
ventura Kirche das Hochamt feierte und Gliickwiin- 
sche S. Eminenz, des Hrn. Kardinal Dougherty, 
uberbrachte. 

In der Kathedrale zu Scranton beging der Northeast 
District der Vereinigung am 26. April die Jubilaumsfeier, 
wahrend der Blair County District in der Kathedrale zu 
Altoona am gleichen Tage das Ereignis mit einer kirch- 
lichen einleitete. Die Hauptfeier, iiber die wir im Juniheft 


berichten werden, fand in der Kathedrale zu Pittsburgh 
statt am 26. April. 


Forderer des “Central-Blatts”. 


In erfreulicher Weise ist der SS. Peter u. Paulus 
Unterstiitzungs-Verein zu San Francisco unserer 
Anregung, dem “Central-Blatt” eine grossere Ver- 
breitung zu verschaffen, entgegengekommen, indem 
er auf zehn Exemplare abonnierte. In der richtigen 
Weise vertheilt, werden die Hefte nicht verfehlen, 
gesunde Grundsitze christlicher Sozialreform in 
weitere Kreise zu tragen. Leider stossen unsere 
Bitten in den meisten Fallen nicht auf das gleiche 
Verstandnis. 


Seit einer Reihe von Jahren bereits macht sich 
der Franz von Sales Unterstitzungs-Verein zu St. 
Louis verdient um unsere Zeitschrift, indem er in 
jeder Monatsversammlung ein Jahresabonnement als 
Preis aussetzt als peo lnung fur Besnich der Ver- 
sammlung. 


gertittet,. was fiir uns von mehr als nur voriibergehendem 
erthe ist, indem die Mehrzahl der auf solche Weise ge- 
“Central-Blatt” 


wonnenen Abonnenten dem auch” treu 


Auf diese Weise sacle jahrlich awit Abonnements | y als) auch) seitie*seniat ete a Interessen » v 


bleiben. Bezahlt werden diese Abonnements aus det 
Vereinskasse. 

Mehrere Jahre hindurch stiftete ein Mitglied des 
St. Antonius Unterstutzungs- -Vereins in gleicher 
Stadt jeden Monat ein Abonnement, das unter den- 
selben Umstanden gewahrt wurde, bis ihn die 
misslichen wirthschaftlichen Zustande zwangen. 
seiner Freigebigkeit Schranken anzulegen. Die 
erwahnten Beispiele beweisen, dass verschiedene 
MOglichkeiten bestehen, das “Central-Blatt” zu ver- 
breiten. Unsere Mitglieder und Unterverbande 
miissen entscheiden, welchen Weg sie fur den gang- 
barsten halten. Denn dartiber, dass dem “Central. 
Blatt” eine weite Verbreitung gesichert werden 
muss, herrscht wohl kein Zweifel. 


Lobend seien bei dieser Gelegenheit jene Vereine 
im Staate Minnesota erwahnt, die im Laufe de: 
letzten Monate auf des “Central-Blatt” ftir die 
Hochschulen ihrer Gemeinde abonnierten. So det 
St. Aloysius Verein zu Winsted; der St. Johanne: 
Ev. Verein zu LeSueur, und der St. Antonius Vereir 
zu Delano. 

Wir wissen aus Zuschriften, die Tragweite solcher Abon 
nements wohl einzuschatzen. Am 17. April schrieb un 
ein angesehener franzOsischer Soziologe, Abbé A L..., der 
Verfasser zahlreicher Werke, deren mehrere in ander: 
Sprachen iibersetzt wurden, er habe unsere Zeitschrif 
im Lesesaal der “St. Mary’s University of San Antonio’ 
vorgefunden, worauf er erklart, er halte sie fiir das best 
katholische Magazin Amerikas. 


“Soziale Revue” wird vierteljahrlich erscheinen 


Die bis Schluss des vorigen Jahres monatlicl 
verOffentlichte “Soziale Revue”, deren Ejingeher 
wir bedauerten, wird, wie uns Msgr. C. Walterbacl 
mitzutheilen die Giite hatte, als Quartalschrif 
weiterbestehen. Er schreibt uns: 

“Fis ist mir eine grosse Freude, Ihnen mittheilen zu k6n 
nen, dass es mir gelungen ist, die ‘Soziale Revue’ wenigsten 
als Quartalschrift zu retten. Die. monatliche Ausgabe wa 
bei der finanziellen Noth, in der wir uns befinden, nicht meh 
zu halten. Nun erscheint sie alle Vierteljahr, das Heft i 
verstarktem Umfange, aber zum gleichen Preis.” 

Indem wir die inhaltreiche, soziale und wird 
schaftliche Fragen mit tiefem Ernst und grossen 
Verstandnis besprechende Zeitschrift unsern Le 
sern empfehlen, sei zugleich auf folgende Schluss 
bemerkung im Schreiben des verdienten Hrn 
Verbandsprases Walterbach hingewiesen: 


“Wenn die deutschen Katholiken Amerikas uns dure 
ihr Abonnement unterstiitzen wollten, ware es vielleich 
moglich, die ‘Soziale Revue’ in absehbarer Zeit wien 
monatlich erscheinen zu lassen.” 


tMsgr. Andreas Klarmann. F 

Wahrend man nicht behaupten kann, der am 24 

Marz zu Woodhaven, auf Long Island, N. YY, ver 
storbene Monsignor Andreas’ Klarmann miisse 


_ priesterlichen Fithrern unserer Bewegung rage 


werden, stand er dieser jedoch keineswegs gl 
giltig gegentiber. Die Lage seiner Pfarrei 


lassten ihn, wohl etwas abseits zu stehen, doch, 
er beitragendes Mitglied des C. V. war, so w 
Verstorbene auch stets ba rae At c 


